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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE elections were completed on Tuesday, with the result 
that the Government majority is practically the same as 
when Parliament assembled for the autumn Session. The 
Liberals have 272 Members, the Unionists also 272; the 
La our Party has 42, the Nationalists 75, and the Independent 
Nationalists 9. This means that the supporters of the Govern- 
ment, or at any rate of the Veto Bill, number 398. Deducting 
the Unionists, we thus get a Ministerial majority of 126, which, 
according to the Times estimate, is four more than the 
Ministerial majority in the last Parliament. Other news- 
papers do the sum somewhat differently ; but if we were forced 
to decide, we should be inclined to say that the net Ministerial 
gain had been one, not two, as the Times would have it. The 
matter is, however, not worth much discussion. Substantially 
it is a case of “as you were.” 





Speculation as to the course which political events will 
take when the new Parliament assembles are naturally rife, 
but we see no reason to alter the view of the results which 
we gave last week. The Government have it in their power 
to pass the Veto Bill through the House of Lords, as well as 
through the House of Commons, with no concessions what- 
ever. That is a fact which it is no use blinking, and which we 
do not intend to blink. On the other hand, the House of 
Lords can force the Government to make five hundred Peers 
in order to carry their Bill, and it can do so without taking 
any step which is illegal or unconstitutional. We need bardly 
say that if the Lords refuse to pass the Bill until a 
sufficient number of Peers have been made to carry it against 
the wishes of the existing House, they will take this step not 
out of pique or “cussedness,” but in order to oblige the 
Government to take up the question of the Second Chamber 
in earnest, and to assent to some reform of the Lords. 
Remember, it is not the Unionist Party or the House of Lords 
which is unwilling to reform the Second Chamber, but the 
Liberals and the House of Commons. 





No doubt the Cabinet will threaten that if their hands are 
thus forced they will abolish the hereditary principle alto- 
gether, and have a purely elective Second House. We can 
only say that such a threat is not likely to intimidate either 
the Lords or the Unionist Party. There are very few, if any, 
Peers—at any rate in the Unionist Party—who desire to 
occupy the miserable and humiliating position ascribed to 
them under the Government Bill. A purely elective Second 
Chamber, which must be endowed with powers equal to those 
of the American, or, at the least, of the French, Senate, would 





cratic House of Commons, there is no reason why the Lords 
should not meet the Government half-way and a settlement 
be reached by agreement. The Lords make no claim to over- 
ride the House of Commons, and even on a reformed basis 
would be willing to abandon all power over properly defined 
Money Bills, They are also quite willing to accept some well- 
thought-out and just plan for deciding deadlocks by joint 
sittings which, while giving the balance of power, though not 
absolutely uncontrolled power, to the Commons, would leave 
the final decision on matters of special gravity to the mastera 
of both Houses of Parliament,—the people themselves. 
Though the Peers will not consent to be mere cyphers, they 
make no claim to equality of power. They fully recognise that 
the House of Commons is, and must be, the predominant 
partner All they want is to prevent that predominance from 
turning into actual tyranny,—what Cromwell called “the 
horridest arbitrariness that ever was in the world.” 

It may at first sight seem as if the Government would not 
agree to any sort of concession, but would insist upon the 
Veto Bill without the alteration of a line, and would thus 
summarily reject all proposals for reforming the House of 
Lords. Fortunately, however, there are signs that such an 
attitude has not been decided on by the Government. A 
significant indication of their willingness to make concessions 
is to be found in an answer made to a heckler by Mr. Lloyd 
George on Friday, December 9th,—an answer which, curiously 
enough, has hitherto passed with very little notice. The 
question was: “ Why don’t you accept the proposals of the 
Lords to reconstruct their House?” The answer was as 
follows :— 

“Mr. Luorp Gzorar.—Before I accept them I should like to 
know what they are. Has any one any notion what they are? 
Have you seen any one who has any notion? Have you seen 
anybody who has met anybody who has heard of anybody? Well, 
I have not. We will wait until we hear. And then they may 
come forward with better proposals than ours. If so, there is no 
reason why we should not accept them. But at present these 
noblemen have not made up their minds. ‘They will give just as 
little as they dare, and we are going to take just as much as 
our majority will allow us in that respect.” 

No doubt these words, like most Ministerial answers, are 
somewhat ambiguous, but they certainly are open to the 
interpretation that if the Peers produce a detailed scheme 
for reform of the House of Lords, the Government will 
consider such scheme on its merits. That being the case, 
it seems to us that the Lords should without delay 
formulate their scheme and place it before the country. If 
that is done, we would earnestly press upon the Unionist 
leaders the duty of making their proposals as far-reaching as 
possible, and of not being, as it were, intimidated by the 
thought that this or that proposal would be too radical to be 
accepted by the Government, and that therefore it is no use 
to make it. There has hitherto been too much tendency on 
the part of the Peers to adopt this attitude. For example, 
though Lord Lansdowne hinted clearly enough that he would 
be perfectly willing to accept a scheme to meet the objection 
that the Referendum would only operate when the Liberals 
were in power, he did not produce his plan. No doubt he 
meant such a proposal as that made by the Spectator,—that 
one-third of the House of Commons should have the right to 
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insist that legislation, even though passed by both Houses, 
should be referred to the people before it came into operation. 
We submit, however, that it would have been much better if 
he had made a more specific proposal, for, as it is, his sug- 
gestion has been ignored, and Liberal speakers and news- 
papers which ought to know better have not hesitated to imply 
that the Unionists propose that the Referendum shall never be 
applied to Unionist legislation. We are certain that if the 
plan of a reference on demand by one-third of the House of 
Commons is put forward, it will meet with ready acceptance 
by the Unionists. 


The trial of the two English officers, Lieutenant Brandon, 
R.N., and Captain Trench, accused of espionage in Germany, 
began on Wednesday at Leipzig, and ended on Thursday, 
when they were sentenced to four years’ detention in a 
fortress. The sentence, which will surprise no one who has 
followed the trial, means that they will be compelled to live 
within the limits of some fortified place, where, however, we 
understand, they will have a reasonably pleasant time, free to 
associate with the officers and society of the place, and to 
enjoy such relaxations as are available. The principal speech 
for the prosecution was an imposing and eloquent marshalling 
of evidence and exposition of law by Dr. Richter, the second 
law officer of the Empire. It lasted an hour and three- 
quarters, and sought to prove the responsibility of the Intelli- 
gence Department of the British Admiralty for the investiga- 
tions of the officers. The Court found the prisoners guilty 
of “ attempting,” as the Times correspondent says, “to convey 
to the Admiralty information the keeping secret of which is an 
essential interest of German national security.” Inthe passing 
of sentence mitigating circumstances were allowed some weight. 
The papers, maps, instruments, and so on found in the officers’ 
possession were ordered to be confiscated. During the trial 
the Court was open except when the evidence as to the 
defences of Borkum was being taken. The officers made no 
attempt to deny that they had been spying in order to offer 
information to the Admiralty, but they did not admit that 
they had been instructed by the Admiralty. Of course the 
Court had a perfect right to hear the Borkum evidence in 
camera, but it prevents us from appreciating the exact bearing 
on the sentence of the most serious accusations against the 
officers. 


We must say that the officers do not seem to have been very 
formidable examples of Secret Service agents. They would 
appear to have been inspired by Mr. Erskine Childers’s exciting 
and romantic book, “The Riddle of the Sands,” and to have tried 
to act in real life what the “hero and friend” of that book 
did in fiction, just as boys play at “Treasure Island.” A 
good deal was made of the so-called “ Naval Baedeker,” but, as 
far as we can judge, this is merely a confidential Admiralty 
document, which contains as much information as possible 
about foreign ports and sea fortresses. Just as Baedeker 
invites travellers to supply him with information to keep 
his books up to date, so the Admiralty asks information 
from its officers for its guide-book,—a very natural and very 
proper course. 





The German Attorney-General was represented in reports 
of the trialas having contended that the information sought for 
by the officers was part of some scheme for attacking Germany. 
That is, perhaps, a contention admissible for counsel eager to 
get a verdict, but it should be remembered that it is the practice 
of naval and military authorities all the world over to obtain as 
much information as they can about the coasts and frontiers 
of all possible enemies. The German War Office and 
Admiralty, for example, have paper schemes for attacking 
even their own allies, based upon information from Secret 
Service agents, but such paper schemes do not in the least 
imply any intention to attack, Some years ago, when there 
was no hint of strained relations with Germany, a story was 
eurrent to show how perfect is German information in this 
respect. 


The late Duke of Cambridge, after having been at Gibraltar, 
returned home through Austria and Berlin. At Berlin he 
visited the War Office, and was there shown a beautifully 
constructed model of the Rock and its defences. Our Com- 
mander-in-Chief, as he then was, was delighted to notice that 
some of the latest gun positions which he had seen on his 





official inspection were not marked on Sin Annee can 
Unfortunately, however, before he left the room an official 
whispered so me information to the officer in charge, who then 
turned to the Duke with the remark that he was sorry to sa. 
the model had not been brought quite up to date as they had 
not been expecting his Royal Highness’s‘visit. With his pencil 
however, he pointed out the various places which should have 
been marked as new gun positions. These were the positions 
which had only just been completed for the Duke’s inspection 
at Gibraltar. The Admiralty would not be doing their duty 
if they did not obtain every kind of information possible in 
regard to the islands and fortresses in the North Sea; but 
this no more shows that we mean to attack those islands and 
fortresses than that the Germans at the time of our story 
meant to attack Gibraltar. 


It is right to add that towards the end of the trial objection 
was taken by the Attorney-General, Dr. Zweigert, to several 
of the versions published of his remarks about the planning 
of an attack by Great Britain on Germany. He put in the 
following authentic version of his remark :—* The evidence 
will prove that from the whole state of the case this procuring 
of information (Kundschaftsdienste) could have importance 
solely for a sudden and unforeseen attack on the part of a 
foreign Power upon the German coasts.” It will be seen that 
itis in this form a truism. All information secured by the 
spies of all countries is intended for use in attack, and every 
self-respecting military Power intends that its attacks, if ever 
they should be made, should be sudden. 


The Times published on Monday and Wednesday two 
important articles by its Military Correspondent on the new 
Dutch Defence Bill. The Bill will probably not be discussed 
till February. It certainly requires the most careful con- 
sideration which Englishmen can give to it. The Bill is 
concerned almost exclusively with the defence of the Duteh 
coast. This in itself is a singular thing. Of all the defences 
of Holland, the coast-line, owing to the shallow waters and 
the armaments already in existence, is the most secure, 
whereas the land defences of the Eastern frontier have for a 
long time been neglected, and these are the obvious point of 
weakness. Why, then, is the coast suddenly to be further 
strengthened? The preamble of the Bill says that its 
object is “to enable Holland to dispute with energy the 
occupation or use of its ports, estuaries, and maritime 
communications by belligerent Powers.” But what naval 
Powers in any sense menace Holland? No Power is build- 
ing ships suitable for navigation in the shallow Dutch waters, 
Germany, if she wished to attack Holland, would certainly 
prefer to do so by the obvious and much easier land route. 
The new Bill, in other words, provides defences which are 
not really needed for Dutch defence, though they would be 
most useful to Germany if there were a war between Germany 
and France or Germany and Great Britain. At the same 
time, no precautions are taken against Germany, to whom the 
Eastern frontier is only too accessible. 


So far the intentions expressed in the Bill are such as any 
Power has a right to put into effect without reference to the 
interests or criticisms of any other Power. But there is a 
more doubtful point. This is the proposal to convert Flushing 
into a strong fortress and to fortify the Western Scheldt. 
Holland would then have the means to close the river and 
shut off sea communications with Antwerp, the chief port in 
Belgium. Any one who has passed up or down the Sclieldt 
by steamer may have noted the Dutch flag flying on both 
banks in the lower parts of the river, and reflected how com- 
pletely Antwerp depends upon her right to have the Scheldt, 
where it passes through Dutch territory, kept open. Great 
Britain is pledged by Treaty to defend the neutrality of 
Belgium, which would be of vital importance in a Franco- 
German war. But it is obvious that it would be almost im- 
possible for us to defend it if the Scheldt could be closed and 
the waterway to Antwerp forbidden to us. It may be said that 
Holland has no intention of closing the Scheldt, but hints 
thrown out in recent Dutch debates do suggest that the possi- 
bility is seriously entertained. Belgium is of course alarmed, 
and both she and France observe that the Dutch scheme 
serves German interests alone. For ourselves, while admitting 
that this is so, we feel a good deal of sympathy with Holland 
in the extraordinarily difficult position in which she finds 
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herself. To do what pleases Germany is for her the line of 
least resistance. Fortunately there is still time for careful 
thought before anything rash is done, and we have reason to 
trust the good sense of the Dutch. 


Last Saturday Mr. Taft, speaking to the American Society 
for the Judicial Settlement of International Disputes, said 
that war was still a possibility, and it was unjust and 
unpractical to insist that a sincere desire for peace was 
incompatible with the maintenance of armed force. The 
Panama Canal must be fortified, and the national defences 
strengthened. The President continued (we quote from the 
Times) :-—“ The people of this country will never consent to 
the maintenance of a standing Army which military experts 
will pronounce sufficiently large to cope in battle with the 
standing armies of the Greater Powers should they get by our 
Navy, avoid our coast defences, and descend upon our coast. 
If this leaves us in a position of helplessness, so be it.” 
Finally, Mr. Taft suggested that an arrangement might be 
made experimentally with some Great Power to refer every 
dispute to arbitration, “no matter what it involves, whether 
honour, territory, or money.” There are some evident super- 
ficial contradictions in the report of this speech. We our- 
selves should never be willing to leave certain questions to 
arbitration,—slavery, for instance. As for the standing Army 
of the United States, we know that the tradition is strong 
that a standing Army is a menace to individual liberty. But 
the citizen Army of the United States is capable of enormous 
development for home defence, and it could not be held very 
seriously that the citizens menaced their own liberties. The 
present situation is a curious paradox. Europe is subjected 
to the Monroe doctrine, and Japan is often provoked by the 
Western States of America. The policy of “so be it” in these 
circumstances may become exceedingly dangerous. 


On Tuesday a demand was made in the French Chamber 
for the reinstatement of the railway servants dismissed by 
the various companies during the recent strike. M. Briand 
explained that the strike had been declared at the very 
moment when the Government of its own accord was trying 
to arrange with the companies for the mitigation of the 
admitted grievances of the men. He had already pledged 
himself to inquire into all cases where there was an allegation 
of unfair dismissal, and he was urging the companies to 
scrutinise the case of each man in a spirit—to quote the 
Times—of “large-minded justice.” No man had been dis- 
missed because he had struck or was a member of a Trade- 
Union, but only because of acts of violence. The State could 
not intervene further than it was doing. It could not compel 
private companies to take back offending employees if they 
did not wish to do sc, and, above all, it could not overlook the 
insubordination of those who, when they were called out as 
Reservists, defiantly sent back their summonses to the Minister 
for War. Ifthe Government could not govern without yield- 
ing to anarchy, it would resign. M. Briand gained a vote of 
confidence by 354 votes to 106. 


An appalling disaster occurred in the Yard Mine of the 
Pretoria Colliery near Bolton on Wednesday. It is estimated 
that three hundred and twenty lives have been lost. A terrific 
explosion occurred, and so far there is no adequate explana- 
tion of how it was caused. The mine is said to have been 
considered safe. ‘There is not a single shadow of hope that 
there is a man in the pitalive,” said Mr. Gerrard, the Inspector 
of Mines, on Thursday. It is suspected that the explosion 
was caused by a defective lamp or by the striking of a match 
or by an electric spark. The roadways of the mine are largely 
wrecked, and exploring parties have been checked by much 
gas and after-damp. One hundred and fifty bodies have been 
found, but none were brought to the surface. Relief funds 
for the families of the dead have been opened. We can 
only express inadequately our share in the peculiar grief 
which such a tragedy—illogically yet naturally—occasions at 
this season of the year, and must add our tribute of admira- 
tion for the heroic acts by the searchers which have already 
been recorded. 


We have written fully elsewhere of the extraordinary 
murder of three policemen and the wounding of others in 
Houndsditch on Friday week. On Thursday a public funeral 
service took place in St. Paul’s Cathedral, at which the King 
was represented and the Home Secretary was present. The 





Cathedral was quite full, and both there and in the streets 
through which the procession passed the manifestations of 
deep sympathy proved the high esteem and admiration which 
are felt for our most courageous and efficient police service. 
The murders have drawn attention to the peculiar danger te 
which the police are exposed from armed foreign criminals. 
Although we are opposed for several reasons to the general 
arming of the police with revolvers, we hold that when 
selected men are armed (as they can be under the existing 
regulations), they should be armed adequately; and we are 
content to learn that the Home Secretary is devoting his 
attention to this point. 


We are glad to hear that the Veteran Reserve formed 
in Surrey from men with military training living in 
the county, but not now connected with any military 
unit, has proved a very great success. Its strength is not 
only maintained but is actually increasing, and an appropriate 
organisation has been given to the Reserve. There are now 
some seventeen companies under local commandants. On the 
official formation of the Reserve last June it numbered only 
some fourteen hundred men and officers. The numbers are 
now over seventeen hundred, and a good many more men are 
coming in than are leaving it. In all probability early in 
the New Year it will reach two thousand. In other words, 
Surrey, beyond her regular Territorial Force, would be able 
in case of invasion to supply two extra battalions formed of 
extraordinarily good material. 


A parade of the two Guildford companies which took place 
on Monday showed that at least half the men of those com- 
panies had had experience of active service such as could be 
found in no other army in the world except that of Russia or 
Japan; while the men drawn from the old Volunteer Force, 
though only a few of them had seen active service in South 
Africa, were of a high order of physique and intelligence and 
in the prime of life. What was specially interesting about 
the parade was the fact that it was closely connected with an 
entertainment given by the local Territorial battalion, the 
5th Queen’s. Thus the Veteran Reserve was brought into 
touch with the county regiment. We do not doubt that this 
conjunction was an omen for the future use of the Reserve. 
As we have always said, the material is far too good to be 
used for subsidiary work. The Veterans must in case of 
invasion be employed to stiffen and inspire by their war 
experience the youthful battalions of the Territorial Army. 


It is greatly to be hoped that the War Office will not let 
the example of Surrey be forgotten by the other counties 
which are officially under orders to raise Veteran Reserves. 
Surrey had no exceptional advantages, but rather a good many 
exceptional disadvantages, in the way of raising a Veteran 
Reserve, and what she has done could easily be done by every 
other county in the kingdom. It specially behoves the capital 
to set a good example, and the task there, owing to the con- 
centration of the population, should be particularly easy. 
London ought to have a Veteran Reserve of between fifteen 
thousand and twenty thousand men of magnificent quality. 
We sincerely hope that it will not be long before the two 
London Associations make the necessary appeal. 


We should like to endorse the comment of the Times upon 
the extremely able report of its correspondent, published on 
Thursday, upon the rat plague in East Anglia. The epidemic 
has lasted for three months, and no adequate inquiry has yet 
been made. The matter is one which can only be dealt with 
by the central authority, and as a preliminary measure a 
thorough investigation is essentie! even though the cost is, as 
the Times estimates, as much as £20,000. 


In a paper read by Mr. George Paish before the Royal 
Statistical Society it was shown that at the end of 1907 the 
total amount of capital invested abroad was £2,693,738,000, 
about half being invested in India and the Colonies. This 
capital was bringing in an income of £159,791,000 per annum, 
which is equal to a return of 5°2 per cent. In the three years 
since 1907 the amount had been increased to £3,191,836,000. 
In the United States the amount invested had now reached 
the sum of £688,000,000, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


AN APPEAL TO ULSTER. 


— great majority of the people of Belfast and of 
the counties of North-East Ulster are determined 


that they will not be driven out of the United Kingdom 
without a struggle, and that, even if driven out, they will 
in no circumstances consent to be placed under the domina- 
tion of the Southern Irish and ruled by a Parliament and 
Executive installed in Dublin. They have a perfect right 
to insist that if one part of the United Kingdom can 
claim self-government of the kind claimed by the Irish 
Nationalists, a similar claim must also be allowed to 
North-East Ulster. The only way to bar that claim is 
to say that Ireland is an indivisible unit, and can 
never by any possibility be broken up. But there is 
no legal, moral, or historical ground for thus declaring 
Ireland to be an indivisible unit which can claim self- 
government though a part of the United Kingdom, but 
can bar the claim to self-government made on behalf 
of any portion of itself. Ireland never was a single 
political unit, nor, again, is Ireland a homogeneous country, 
or even a country in which there is always a local majority 
of Nationalists and Roman Catholics of the Celtic or 
Iberian race. In Belfast and the counties of North- 
East Ulster the local majority, in many cases in over- 
whelming numbers, are Protestant in religion, Teutonic, or 
atany rate English-speaking, in origin, and anti- Nationalist 
in politics. In fact, the majority in North-East Ulster 
have all the grounds for claiming self-government which 
are held in the rest of Ireland to justify the demand 
for it. That being so, is it to be wondered at that 
the people of North-East Ulster are determined to resist 
the attempt to force them, not merely out of the United 
Kingdom, but under the domination of Southern 
Ireland ? Hitherto, however, the Ulstermen have felt 
unwilling to bring these facts and arguments before the 
people of England and Scotland. With characteristic 
chivalry, they have declared that they will not make even an 
argumentative demand for self-government. And for this 
reason. They declare that by doing so they would appear 
to be deserting the cause of the Protestant and non-Celtic, 
and therefore non-Nationalist, minority in the South of 
Ireland. Thus many of the strongest arguments against 
the proposals for breaking up the United Kingdom, and 
establishing a Parliament and an Executive in Dublin, 
are never heard by the English and Scottish voters. 

With all possible respect for the motives which inspire 
the Ulstermen on this point, we are convinced that they 
are wrong. In our opinion, they are not really doing 
what is best for the minority in the South by refusing to 
say :—‘‘ We do not want Home-rule in any shape or form, 
but if we are to be driven out of the United Kingdom, then 
we claim that the counties of North-East Ulster in which 
there is an anti-Nationalist majority must either remain 
under the British Parliament with the status of English 
counties, or else be given a separate Parliament.” If 
they will take up that position, they will almost certainly 
destroy the chances of a Home-rule Bill being passed, and 
thus they will far better serve the interests of the minorities 
in the South than by refusing to make the demand in 
=. The attempt to establish a Parliament solely 
or the South and West of Ireland would almost certainly 
be a failure. In all probability, indeed, the Nationalists 
would make the inclusion of Ulster a sine qua non. In 
private, though not of course in public, they would tell 
the Government that unless Ulster were forced under the 
Dublin Parliament it would be quite impossible to find a 
financial basis for the new Government. To put it 
brutally, unless the Dublin Parliament has got the rich 
city of Belfast and the manufacturing districts of the 
North to tax, it will be bankrupt within six months. 

Publicly this argument will no doubt take the form of a 
declaration by Nationalists that they can never consent to 
the breaking up of their beloved country, and we shall 
hear Mr. Redmond and his colleagues thundering forth 
the most splendid Unionist sentiments on Nationalist 
platforms. The Government would then have to decide 
whether or no they shall refuse an amendment establishing 
@ Parliament for North-East Ulster. If they assent, 
the Irish will refuse the Bill. If they reject the 





proposal for two Irish Parliaments, then the monstrous 





| 
injustice of forcing unwillin le under 
of those they hate and distrust politically a ae 
out in all its naked cruelty. From this contemplated 
act of Parliamentary oppression would emerge what ig 
when all is said and done, the bed-rock foundation 
of the Unionist case. The Parliamentary Union of 
these islands may have certain inconveniences, but, after 
all, it is the scheme of government which divides us least 
which gives the maximum of protection to minorities and 
most prevents injustice and tyranny. The executive and 
legislative Union of these islands did not grow up from 
the whim of any one statesman, or from the desire of thig 
or that interest to tyrannise, but because such a Union 
was found to be the only just and reasonable way of 
securing good government for the British Isles. “The 
Union with Ireland, like the Union with Scotland, became 
politically inevitable. It is not founded upon wickedness 
or corruption or stupidity, but on practical common. 
sense. The moment an attempt is made to dissolve 
it, it will be found that on the balance the Union 
is the least of evils, and if maintained will ultimately 
become the greatest good. In spite of many bad things, 
we say without the slightest fear of contradiction that 
Ireland has been happier and more prosperous since the 
year 1800 than at any other period of her history, and 
that the improvement in her condition due to the Union 
has been developing at an accelerated pace. The last 
thirty years have marked an enormous advance in the 
happiness and prosperity of the Irish people over the 
thirty that preceded them. 

We have appealed above to the people of North-East 
Ulster to declare that if the principle of Home-rule is 
adopted, they must be given the benefit of that principle 
as well as the people of the South, because we believe that 
such a claim must destroy the Government’s Home-rule 
project. But even if we are wrong, and the Government 
turn a deaf ear to the people of North-East Ulster, and by 
the use of the gag and the “ guillotine” force the rule of a 
Dublin Parliament and a Dublin Executive upon them, we 
shall be none the less certain that our advice is right. 
Rightly or wrongly, Ulstermen are determined, if the 
Home-rule Bill is passed, to refuse to acquiesce in 
it. But clearly their moral power to turn themselves 
into passive or active resisters to Dublin laws and Dublin 
taxes will be enormously strengthened if, as an alterna- 
tive to the Government’s Home-rule Bill, they have 
asked for separate treatment and a Parliament of their 
own. If they do not make that demand, the people of 
England and Scotland will be inclined to say :—“If you 
object to being under the Dublin Parliament, why did you 
not ask fora Parliament of your own instead of merely 
trying to prevent the Southern Irish having the form 
of government they desire?” If, however, the people of 
North-East Ulster, though unwilling to be thrown out of 
the United Kingdom, have in the last resort asked for 
self-government, and have had that request refused, they 
will have immensely strengthened their right to resist, 
and will have given the voluntary Government which it 
is understood they mean to create, in the event of the 
attempt being made to rule them from Dublin, a sanction 
which could not be obtained in any other way. They 
will be able to say :—“ Though we hated being separated 
from the rest of the United Kingdom, we were willing, 
if you forced us to do so, to govern ourselves, because we 
recognised that, though the policy was utterly wrong, you 
hada moral right to insist on our administering our own 
affairs and making our own laws. What we will never 
admit is your moral right not only to separate us from 
Britain, but to place us under the oppressive rule of the 
Southern Irish. Such an act of oppression as that justifies 
us in exercising the ultimate right of insurrection which 
belongs to every free man.” 

As we have pointed out elsewhere, the only argument 
which the Liberals on their own premisses can use to beat 
down the demand of the Ulstermen for a Parliament of 
their own is that Ireland is an indivisible unit, and cannot 
in any circumstances be separated. That argument is a 
pretty difficult one to apply when it is proposed to 
deny that England is a unit, and to tear off certain 
Western counties—i.c., the Welsh counties—and erect 
them into a separate governing unit. But let that pass 
for a moment. We will merely deal now with this 
belief in the indissoluble unit. Perhaps the best way 
to meet it is to quote a remarkable passage from one of 
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Abraham Lincoln’s speeches, his address to the Legisla- 
ture at Indianapolis, Indiana, which he delivered on 
February 12th, 1861. The air was then full of all 
sorts of proposals for splitting the American Republic 
backwards and forwards and sideways. Speaking of 
the advocates of such fissiparous scheming, Lincoln 
remarked that “in their view the Union as a family rela- 
tion would seem to be no regular marriage, but a sort of 
free-love arrangement to be maintained only on passional 
attraction.” He went on to deal with the idea of the 
indissoluble unit,—the idea that a State or States could be 
broken off from the Union, but that the people inside the 
State had no right to make any claim of a similar kind :— 
“ By the way, in what consists the special sacredness of a State ? 
I speak not of the position assigned to a State in the Union by the 
Constitution; for that, by the bond, we all recognise. That 
position, however, a State cannot carry out of the Union with it. 
I speak of that assumed primary right of a State to rule all which 
is less than itself, and ruin all which is larger than itself. If a 
State and a County in a given case should be equal in extent of 
territory, and equal in number of inhabitants,in what, as a matter 
of principle, is the State better than the County? Would an 
exchange of nares be an exchange of rights upon principle? On 
what rightful principle may a State, being not more than one-fifticth 
part of the nation in soil and population, break up the nation, and 
then coerce a proportionally larger subdivision of itself in the most 
arbitrary way? What mysterious right to play tyrant is conferred 
on a district of a country by merely calling it a State? Fellow- 
citizens, I am not asserting anything: I am merely asking 
questions for you to consider.” 
The questions which we have italicised are questions 
which go to the very root of the matter. They contain 
Ulster’s case in a nutshell. We appeal to the political 
sense of the people of Ulster to let these questions 
come before the United Kingdom, even though it may 
seem as if to do so will involve some neglect of the 
minority in the South of Ireland. We are convinced that 
if these questions are placed before the people of the 
United Kingdom, they will defeat the scheme of the 
Government for destroying the Union. Their scheme, 
remember, is not an honest scheme- either for recog- 
nising Irish nationality and giving to Ireland that 
Colonial self-government which would make her an inde- 
ndent nation, with absolute financial and legislative 
independence like that belonging to the daughter-States 
of the Empire, or for giving her an honest system of 
improved local government. It is a treacherous amalgam 
which now masquerades as local government, nowas national 
independence, but which in truth violates the principles of 
both. It is due not to a real desire to solve the Irish 
question or to improve the position of the Irish people, 
but solely to the fact that Mr. Redmond has the power to 
turn the Government out or to keep them in office. If 
Mr. Redmond did not possess that power, does any sane 
man believe that we should hear any more of projects for 
establishing an Irish Parliament in Dublin with an Irish 
Executive responsible to it? 





THE END OF THE ELECTIONS. 


HE elections are over, and the various parties confront 
each other almost exactly as they did before the 
Dissolution. This is, we admit, a very unsatisfactory result 
for the Unionists. We must not forget, however, that it is 
not exactly a pleasant one for the Liberals. They found last 
year that their nominal majority of 122 was exceedingly 
difficult to rely on owing to its heterogeneous character. We 
are sure that the Whips would most willingly have exchanged 
the mixed majority of 122 for a homogeneous majority of 30, 
for they never knew from day to day upon what amount 
of Parliamentary support they could count. Precisely 
the same difficulties and dangers will have to be faced in 
the future. The big majority will appear on great 
occasions, but on matters like the Land-taxes and Licensing- 
duties, and also as regards education (supposing 
some accident should force these subjects to the front), 
the Government may soon find themselves in difficulties. 
No doubt Mr. Redmond will be obliged to be vigilant 
in the matter of keeping the Government in office, 
first in order to inaugurate single-Chamber government, 
and secondly in order to get the Home-rule Bill drafted and 
placed before Parliament. It is when that Bill is presented 
and discussed that the real difficulties of the Government 
will begin. Then they and everybody concerned will find 
that it is far easier to talk about Home-rule than to enact 
it. When you are merely talking about Home-rule you 














can mix up national independence and local government ; 
the making of real laws and the making of by-laws; 
the establishment of a true Executive and the appointment 
of dependent administrators ; the formation of a Cabinet 
and of a local Committee. When, however, the proposals 
for satisfying the Redmondites have to be put within the 
four corners of an Act of Parliament the trouble will 
begin. No doubt the art of Parliamentary drafting is a 
very elastic art, and a good deal of deception may be 
practised thereby. But in the last resort, whether in 
the form of clauses, subsections, provisos, schedules, or 
references to former Acts, it must become necessary to 
say definitely what the powers conferred on the Irish 
Parliament and the Irish Executive are to be,—-whether 
in the nature of glorified local government or of Colonial 
independence. Especially will it be necessary to be definite 
in the matter of finance. Ireland can be given real financial 
autonomy, and made to provide for all purely Irish needs 
out of purely Irish funds, while at the same time paying 
her just and fair share towards the Army and Navy and 
other Imperial burdens, or she can be subsidised largely 
from British funds, but you cannot make her both inde- 
pendent and dependent in money matters. In finance 
one cannot easily do what politicians love to do,— 
pretend that things can be and not be at the same time. 
In the last resort either John or Pat will have to pay 
for such things as the Irish police, Irish education, 
and Irish old-age pensions, and to provide the security 
for Irish land purchase, and whichever way the decision 
goes, the thing will have to be set forth in the Act. 
Again, as we have shown elsewhere, one may assert 
in general terms that the people of North-East Ulster 
would never be so wicked as to organise a strike against 
Nationalist taxation and Nationalist legislation, or may 
indulge in generalities about the people of Ulster being 
fully and amply protected, but when it comes to the Biil 
it will be necessary to decide whether North-East 
Ulster shall be taken out of the Union or not, and 
shall or shall not have separate treatment. To give 
North-East Ulster self-government and also to place it 
under the Irish Parliament will be an impossible task, 
even for the most expert of draftsmen. 

We have assumed that the Government will bring in 
a Bill dealing only with Ireland, for we believe that this is 
what Mr. Redmond will insist on; and, to use the American 
phrase, what Mr. Redmond insists on, “ goes.” It is possible, 
however, that the Government may follow Mr. Lloyd 
George's plan, and be able to persuade Mr. Redmond to 
allow them to bring in a Bill for “ Home-rule all round.” 
If they do, as we pointed out last week, their Parlia- 
mentary difficulties will soon rise to mountain-height. 
No doubt it will be much easier to prevent a Bill for 
“ Home-rule all round” looking like the destruction of the 
Act of Union, but it will also, we prophesy, be infinitely 
harder to satisfy the Irish, unless of course the Govern- 
ment Bill is four Bills in one—an Irish Home-rule Bill, a 
Scotch Home-rule Bill, a Welsh Home-rule Bill, and an 
English Home-rule Bill—and not a Bill applying common 
principles simultaneously to all four parts of these islands. 
Possibly the Government will get out of the difficulty by 
having two sets of principles, one applicable to Ireland, 
and the other to Wales, Scotland, and the cantons of 
England. In that case, they will probably find them- 
selves “slipping up” on the fact that appetite comes 
in eating. When the Welsh and Scotch particularists see 
how much more power Ireland is getting than they are, we 
shall be very much surprised if they do not insist that what 
is admitted to be due to Ireland is also due to them. 

In what we have written above we have proceeded on the 
assumption that the first charge on the time of Parlia- 
ment after the establishment of single-Chamber govern- 
ment is to be the Home-rule Bill. If, however, we are to 
believe a statement made by Mr. W. L. Williams, the 
Welsh Member, to which the Daily Chronicle gave great 
prominence in its issue of Wednesday, this is a mistake. 
Mr. Williams in his very interesting programme for the 
new Parliament naturally begins by the statement that the 
Parliament Bill will be at once introduced. But he says the 
Veto Bill will not take up the whole time of the House this 
Session. A Home-rule Bill, however, could not be intro- 
duced in the first Session. It would require, we are told, 
months to alter Mr. Gladstone’s Bill to meet the changed 
circumstances of to-day occasioned by land purchase, 
County Councils, old-age pensions, &c. Thus the new 
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Home-rule Bill, even if it dealt with Ireland alone and 
did not take the “ Home-rule all round” form, must be 
a very different measure from that of Mr. Gladstone. 
Welsh Disestablishment, we are next told, holds the 
first place after the Parliament Bill, and will be taken 
in the first Session. “It would probably be introduced 
early in March, and there was no reason why it should 
not be sent up to the Lords before the Coronation.” 
Mr. Williams, warming to his task, informs us that it is 
absolutely necessary that Welsh Disestablishment shall be 
introduced at once, or else it will stand no chance of 
passing during the present Parliament, since “ under the 
Government's proposals it would only become law over the 
heads of the Lords in the third year after its first passing.” 
The Home-rule Bill, that is, can only be allowed to 
have second place. It may have the whole of the 1912 
Session to itself, but only after the Welsh Bill has 
been passed in front of it. 

Mr. Williams next with great naiveté informs us that 
neither education nor licensing can be dealt with in 
either of the first two Sessions. These measures, he 
told the representative of the Daily Chronicle, were 
not ready, and were of too highly contentious a character 
to be run simultaneously with either the Parliament 
Bill or the Home-rule Bill. Curiously enough, he forgot 
to mention another contra-indication, which is that the 
Irish Party have laid these two ill-starred children 
of the Liberal Party under an absolute ban. Mr. Williams 
finally points out that the Plural Voting Bill must be 
dealt with, though he recognises that the Lords might 
insist that it should only be a part of a comprehensive 
scheme of electoral reform, including redistribution of 
seats. We wonder whether he thinks that will be a 
— measure with the Irish. Apparently, however, he 
as no fears of this sort, for he ingenuously remarks that 
“the British Members would gladly attend an autumn 
Session devoted to passing the Plural Voting Bill.” The 
interview ends with the following ultimatum :—* Thus on 
every ground Welsh Disestablishment must hold first 
lace after the Parliament Bill. Mr. Asquith and Mr. 

loyd George were equally convinced not only of the 
justice but of the urgency of the Welsh demand, and it 
only remained for Wales, through her Parliamentary 
representatives, to present and press this claim immediately. 
A national Conference should be summoned for this 
purpose without delay.” 

We should hardly be Unionists and human if we did 
not add as a comment to this: “Irish Nationalist papers, 
lease copy.” Unless we are very much mistaken, the 

ationalists will have something to say to the naive 
suggestion that such a thorny question as Welsh Dis- 
establishment shall be preferred to Home-rule. Possibly 
Mr. Asquith may decide to favour the Welsh, but we very 
much doubt it. In no case will it be easy to get the Irish 
Members to give constant and arduous attention at West- 
minster to a subject in which many of them will have 
little or no interest. Some of them, again, as good 
Roman Catholics, will at heart be in opposition to 
the arguments which will be used by the Noncon- 
formists. Very few Roman Catholics, we imagine, can 
be found to support the proposition that the State 
ought not to recognise any form of religion. Possibly the 
difficulty might be solved by conferring upon the Welsh 
national Parliament the power to disestablish the Welsh 
dioceses, or the portions of English dioceses which are 
within the jurisdiction of the new Parliament. This would 
get over the dilemma as to which Bill was to be taken 
tirst; but for all that we rather doubt whether the more 
moderate of Mr. Asquith’s followers would care to see the 
— of Welsh Disestablishment settled in the way we 
ave suggested 

Upon the questions of the Referendum and the Parlia- 
ment Bill we wrote so fully last week that there is no need 
to say more now. We can only repeat that the duty of 
the Unionist Party is to proceed with caution, with firm- 
ness, and with the determination to do nothing which would 
be inconsistent with the law, the custom, and the spirit of 
the Constitution. 





THE HOUNDSDITCH MURDERS. 
5 ee shooting down of five policemen in Houndsditch 
on Friday week, when they were investigating what 
appeared to be an attempt at robbery in a jeweller’s shop, 
was a crime which would almost certainly not have been 








committed by English robbers. The law makes so stron 

a distinction in the matter of punishment between omagl 
and unarmed burglary that it has practically become a 
habit among English burglars not to use arms; they have 
no intention of committing murder, and, short of 
murder, the help they can get in escaping by firing 
to wound is not enough to make the game worth the 
candle. The only considerable danger from firearms 
to which our police are exposed comes from foreign 
criminals. It is undoubted that the danger is greater than 
formerly ; one has only to look back, for an illustration, to 
the amazing incident two years age at Tottenham, when 
two armed foreigners planned a robbery, and in trying to 
escape fired on every one who came in their way. They 
killed one policeman and wounded three others, killed a 
boy and wounded over a dozen other persons. We do not 
think the danger to the police, which we freely admit, from 
criminals of this kind in any sense justifies, however, the 
wild talk of the last few days as to the necessity of arming 
the police on all occasions, and enforcing new alicn laws. 
The present rules for arming the police in exceptional 
cases give as much protection as is perhaps practical 
or compatible with considerations of public policy; 
and the alien laws provide for the turning away 
of undesirable persons. Unless we exclude everybody 
—which is an absurdity—it is impossible to prevent some 
Anarchists and other dangerous criminals taking up their 
residence here if nothing notoriously bad has been proved 
against them. As to the arming of the police we shall say 
a few words presently. Before going further let us add 
our testimony to the deep and grateful sense which all 
Englishmen entertain of the splendid devotion, coolness, 
and pluck with which the police face the risk of such a 
hideously unequal contest as that of Friday week. It was 
a ghastly slaughter. Such a thing, though very rare in 
the dealings of the police with English criminals, 
is always possible in such streets as those (many of 
them populated entirely by aliens) which lie between the 
City and Whitechapel. The public sympathy and grief 
expressed at the official funeral service of the murdered 
policemen at St. Paul’s Cathedral were a just and genuine 
expression of the obligation we all feel ourselves to be 
under to the finest police force in the world. 

It was an extraordinary story which came out piecemeal 
at the inquests on the bodies of the murdered men. In 
Houndsditch there are many good shops, although squalid 
houses and streets lie quite near. Persons living next to 
the shop of Mr. Harris, a jeweller, had their suspicions 
excited by curious sounds of hammering, and reported 
these to the police. Some foreigners had recently rented a 
house in a small court known as Exchange Buildings, at 
the back of Mr. Harris’s shop, and it was thought that 
they might be tunnelling through the walls to get at Mr. 
Harris’s safe. Rumour said the safe contained things 
worth £30,000. Seven policemen altogether, two of them 
in plain clothes, gathered near the suspected house, 
No. 11 Exchange Buildings, and near Mr. Harris's shop, 
to find out what was happening. At the inquest on 
the body of Sergeant Bentley, James Martin, a plain- 
clothes constable, said he was patrolling Houndsditch in 
company with Constable Strongman when they met 
Sergeant Bentley, who said: “ There is a noise at the back 
of Mr. Harris's shop.” Strongman was sent to the police- 
station to telephone for Mr. Harris, who does not live at 
his shop, and Sergeant Bentley and Martin went to the 
back of the shop,—to Exchange Buildings. In a short 
time the other policemen arrived. The party then con- 
sisted of Sergeants Bentley, Tucker, and Bryant, and 
Constables Choat, Strongman, Martin, and Woodhams. 
Sergeant Bentley knocked at the door of No. 11 Exchange 
Buildings. The door opened about six inches. “ Have 
you been working here or knocking about inside?” asked 
Bentley of the man who peered out. There was no answer. 
“Do you understand English ?” was the next question. 
Again there was no answer. Then Bentley said: “If you 
have got any one who understands English, fetch him 
up.” The door closed till only about an inch remained 
open, and the man who had dimly been seen within 
apparently went upstairs. Up to this point the police 
had not cared, it seems, to violate the privacy of a house 
which they were not at all sure was connected with the 
knocking, even if the knocking had any sinister meaning, 
of which there was no evidence as yet. But when the 
foreigner went upstairs—the stairs were behind the door—~ 
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Bentley stepped inside the house. He stood there a 
minute or so, still not wishing to penetrate further if he 
could get any satisfactory answer to his questions. At 
the end of the short wait the back door of the house, 
which was apparently in a line with the front door, flew 
open, and a hand and arm were thrust in. The hand held 
a revolver. That was seen by Martin. There was a flash 
and a report, and Sergeant Bryant and Martin rushed 
forwards to the front door from the pavement where they 
had been standing. As they did so another flash was seen 
from the stairs. It is not clear from the accounts of the 
inquest exactly what happened next. Sergeant Bentley 
fell backwards, perhaps pushed, through the open front 
doorway, and the front door itself seems to have been 
swung to till only a crack remained open. Through this 
crack a hand appeared with a revolver, and the hand 
turned about and fired up and down the street. In a few 
seconds Sergeant Bryant was leaning wounded against the 
house; Bentley was lying on the pavement; Choat and 
Woodhams were lying in the road further away; Martin 
fell over, but was not wounded ; Strongman was also lying 
in the road. “It was only two seconds after the first 
report,” said Martin, “that they were all lying in the 
street.” This account of such rapid but confused events 
naturally omits some facts. Sergeant Tucker is not men- 
tioned. It is from the report of the inquests on Tucker 
and Constable Choat that we learn that Strongman helped 
Tucker to walk a short way from Exchange Buildings, and 
that then Tucker sank down on the pavement and died. 
Choat died in the London Hospital about five in the 
morning. He had eight bullet wounds, and it is said that 
the murderers used automatic pistols and soft-nosed bullets. 
Bentley died in St. Bartholomew's Hospital at half-past 
seven in the morning. 

Ne one saw the murderers escape from 11 Exchange 
Buildings. But an extraordinary part of the story has yet 
tocome. A doctor in Commercial Road was called up at 
half-past three in the morning by a woman who said he 
was wanted at once. He dressed and came down, and 
found two women waiting for him. No questions were 
asked. The women, muttering to one another in some 
unrecognisable language, walked in front of the doctor. 
Presently one woman went away, and the other led the 
doctor to 59 Grove Street, where he and she had some 
difficulty in getting into the house. After they had knocked 
loudly for a considerable time the door opened. No one 
was seen to open it, but there were noises as though some 
person had come out of the neighbouring room and 
quickly slipped back again. All this time no conversation 
had taken place between the doctor and the woman. 
When asked at one of the inquests if it was not a strange 
thing to be called urgently to a house, and then not to be 
able for some time to get in, the doctor said: “ That very 
often happens.” ‘The woman led the way upstairs. The 
house was dark. The doctor struck a match, and 
followed the woman to a room where he saw a man 
lying on a bed, and mumbling to himself. The man, 
who said his name was George Gardstein, was mortally 
wounded. He had foreign features, and spoke in 
very broken English. He said he had been shot by a 
friend in mistake. The doctor could get no information 
from the woman; the only language he could make her 
understand was French. The doctor suggested that the 
man should be taken to the London Hospital. Both the 
man and woman at once exclaimed “No, no!” An 
hour later the doctor took the woman to his surgery and 
gave her a narcotic for the man. Later in the day he 
revisited the house in Grove Street. Directly he knocked 
at the door it was opened by two young men. The doctor 
said : “ How is the man upstairs?” They answered that 
they knew nothing about him. The doctor went upstairs 
and found that the wounded man had died. The woman 
was not there. Only the dead body was in the room. The 
doctor noticed little else except that the room was 
in disorder and a mandoline was lying on a table. 
The dead man, said the doctor, had “small soft 
hands” as though he had never done any manual 
work. Is it possible that Mr. Harris was to be robbed 
in the interests of some anarchical society abroad ? 
Is it possible, also, that this dead foreigner was killed, 
not by accident, but because he was suspected of having 
betrayed his fellows? In the room the police who came 
later found a Mauser pistol and ammunition and a dagger. 
The two women who called up the doctor in the early hours 








of Saturday morning are under arrest. They are Russians, 
One of them has been recognised as having been seen at 
Exchange Buildings, and the police say that in the house 
in Grove Street she burnt a great quantity of papers. 
At this period facts fail us, and we must wait for tho 
adjourned inquiries. 

As to the arming of the police, it is customary to keep a 
stock of pistols at the police-stations for specially dangerous 
work. These can always be placed in the hands of those 
who are fit to use them. A general arming of the police 
would be a danger to the public, because a policeman in 
a “tight place” might be tempted to fire on a mob and 
very likely would wound some innocent person. More- 
over, if all policemen were armed, the consequence might 
easily be that English burglars would feel that their safety 
depended upon their being able to retaliate in kind. In 
France the weapons of the police are matched by the 
weapons of criminals. We believe the practical solution 
of the difficulty is—what really holds good now—that it 
should not be formally laid down that the police are to be 
unarmed; that the dangerous foreign criminal should 
know that the police who are tracking him have the 
authority to be armed, and that in their particular 
search for him they very likely are armed. Many detectives 
are now looking for those who were known as associates 
of the dead man Gardstein. These, we believe, are 
armed. We may point out that the policemen who gathered 
round 11 Exchange Buildings would not have been armed 
unless universal arming of the force in all circumstances 
had been the practice. They were not searching for 
particular criminals, and had only a vague suggestion of 
robbery to investigate. The case is therefore not relevant 
to the demand that the police shall always be armed when 
on the track of foreign criminals. That selected officers 
might more often be armed in carrying out their duties 
in certain parts of London we think desirable. But this 
seems to be possible under the discretion now allowed to 
the authorities. The use of revolvers needs most careful 
training, and we are entirély opposed in the interests of 
the police themselves, as well as in that of the public, te 
the force being generally armed. 





THE EMBELLISHMENT OF LONDON. 


E sincerely hope that the London County Council 
will not drive to extremities its dispute with the 
Government over the question of the Mall improvement. 
Doubtless there is much to be said for the case put 
forward by the Improvements Committee of the Council. 
That Committee argues that the Mall improvement was in 
its inception entirely a Government scheme. The Govern- 
ment proposed to widen the Mall from Buckingham Palace 
to Trafalgar Square, and to make a suitable opening from 
the Square into the Mall. As far as can be traced, no 
definite suggestion was made in the initial stages of the 
scheme that any part of the cost should be borne by 
the County Council. The scheme is now complete 
except for the opening into Trafalgar Square, and the 
Government now claim that as they have spent so much on 
the Mall itself, the business of completing the scheme, so 
far as the entrance to the Square is concerned, ought to 
fall upon the local authorities,—namely, the London 
County Council and the City Council of Westminster. It 
may be, as the Improvements Committee of the Council 
contends, that this is a new and entirely unexpected 
demand. There may also be something in the argument 
of the Improvements Committee that if it had known 
in advance that this charge would be thrown upon the 
Council, it would have taken the precaution some years 
ago to acquire the property which must now be bought up 
for demolition. 

Admitting all this, we still hold that the County 
Council would be wrong in standing out against the 
demand of the Government. Not only is the widening 
of the Mall itself a Metropolitan as well as a national 
improvement, but the County Council has to remember 
that London ratepayers profit very considerably from the 
presence of the national Government in London. Let us 
suppose—to drive the argument to an extreme—that 
Parliament were to come to the conclusion that London 
was an unsuitable city for the headquarters of the 
national Government, and were to transfer itself and all 
the Government offices to, say, York. The reduction in 
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the value of London property and in the opportunities of 
Londoners for earning a living would be measured by more 
millions a year than most Londoners would care to con- 
template. London authorities must therefore take the 
rough with the smooth. They cannot expect to have the 
advantages which the presence of the Government and the 
Court confer without paying something for them, and 
consequently when a great street improvement is proposed, 
even if the proposal comes from the national Government, 
Londoners have nothing to complain of if they are asked 
to contribute to the cost. 

There is a further point that the London County Council 
ought to take into consideration, and, indeed, to hold 
constantly before it,—namely, that even from the purely 
commercial point of view street improvements on a generous 
and dignified scale may indirectly repay their cost. There 
can be little doubt that the growing attractiveness of 
London to foreign visitors is largely due to the remark- 
able improvements which have been effected in the 
last generation. No doubt most of these improve- 
ments are the result of private enterprise in the way 
of improved houses and shops and offices, but a good deal 
of the credit is due to the far-seeing policy of the old 
Metropolitan Board of Works and of the London County 
Council in making such splendid street improvements as 
the Thames Embankment, Northumberland Avenue, and 
Kingsway. A city of mean streets will never be attractive 
to foreign visitors. People travel to see great things, not 
to see a multitude of mean houses wedged together in 
narrow streets, and the money which foreign visitors 
bring into London is now an appreciable element in its 
financial prosperity. Not only do foreigners contri- 
bute largely to the upkeep of valuable hotels, but they 
become large purchasers at London shops. Thus, merely 
from the economic point of view, wise and generous 
expenditure upon public improvements may pay for 
itself. There is something further than this We have 
to look at the problem of street improvements, as indeed at 
all problems, not only from the monetary point of view, but 
from the point of view of the effect on the final well-being 
of our people; and just as foreigners are attracted to a 
city in order to see great things, so our own people are 
uplifted by the presence of great thmgs in their midst. 
Ruskin rightly emphasised the tremendous influence which 
the habit of wearing beautiful garments in the Italy of the 
Renaissance produced upon art. In the same way, the 
embellishment of cities raises the whole artistic level of 
the people who dwell therein. It is bad for people to live 
in ugly and mean surroundings: it is good for them to 
have the daily opportunity of seeing something which 
raises them above themselves. 

On these grounds we hold that the London County 
Council and the Metropolitan Borough Councils would be 
rendering the best service within the scope of their powers 
if they instituted a series of bold and well-thought-out 
schemes for embellishing London. Take, for example, this 
question of the Mall improvement. Apart from the dispute 
as to who is to pay for the opening from the Mall into 
Trafalgar Square, there is the far more important 
question of the extent and character of this improvement. 
Trafalgar Square is one of the most important sites in 
Europe, and when a great new processional road has been 
made with the purpose of leading from this great site to 
the Sovereign’s palace, it is imperative that the improve- 
ment should be completed on a dignified scale. We very much 
doubt whether even the largest figure which has yet been 
mentioned as the probable cost—namely, about £150,000— 
will nearly suffice for what ought to be done. Advantage 
ought to be taken of the present opportunity to set back 
the whole line of buildings from the Admiralty to beyond 
Drummond’s Bank, so as to bring Nelson’s Column 
approximately to the centre of this portion of the great 
roadway which leads from Trafalgar Square to the Houses 
of Parliament. To do this, the County Council ought to 
undertake the removal of a good deal of rather inferior 
property, and the rebuilding of Drummond’s Bank on an 
architectural scale worthy of its splendid position. It may 

e suggested that part of the money for this great improve- 
ment might well be obtained by linking the scheme to the 
national memorial to King Edward. We suggest that a 
very wide open space should be created between the new 
archway and Trafalgar Square, leaving room for two streams 
of traffic with a statue to King Edward VII. in the centre. 
There is a peculiar fitness in this proposal, because the 








Mall improvement was one in which our late King took 
the strongest personal interest. 

Take, again, the question of the Strand improvement at 
the southern end of Kingsway. Here the London Count 
Council has adopted a course which we believe no other 
municipal body in the world would have dreamt of 
adopting. It has spent an enormous sum of money in 
constructing the great thoroughfares of Kingsway and 
Aldwych, and this part of the scheme has been macnifi- 
cently completed. But when it comes to the Strand, the 
County Council, instead of adopting the obvious device of 
creating an island between the two churches to divide the 
eastern and western traflic, has, for the sake of selling a 
few extra feet of frontage, narrowed the roadway of the 
Strand at this important point, and given a bend to the 
street which shuts out the view eastwards and westwards, 
Happily it is not even yet too late to redeem this blunder, 
The only house that has been erected on the disputed 
territory is a building belonging to one of the Australian 
Governments. There is therefore still time, without pro- 
hibitive expense, to set back the line of frontage so as to 
get a clear east-and-west roadway. At some future date it 
is possible that the County Council will perceive the 
desirability of starting from this point a new bridge 
across the river to relieve Waterloo Bridge, and make a 
direct communication between South and North London 
by way of Kingsway. 

Even larger schemes have been suggested by Captain 
Swinton, Chief Whip of the Moderate Party on the 
London County Council, with the object of developing 
the South of London, and redeeming it from the 
relative squalor from which it now suffers. These schemes 
involve, unfortunately, the very difficult operation of 
transferring the railway termini to the other side of the 
river, and this would be opposed not merely on the score 
of expenditure. But without expressing any definite 
opinion on this very bold scheme, we heartily sympathise 
with the spirit underlying the suggestion. Nor do we, 
though strict opponents of wasteful and foolish expenditure, 
believe that Londoners need be frightened at the cost. 
London is already the richest city in the world. It is the 
business of her governing bodies to help to make her the 
most beautiful. To do this, however, care, forethought, 
and good taste are as necessary as, nay, infinitely more 
necessary than, mere expenditure. Above all things, public 
bodies should remember that if they do undertake public 
improvements they must be carried out adequately. It is 
cheaper in the end, as well as more satisfactory, to do one 
or two big things really well than a multitude of little 
things feebly and half-heartedly. 








SHAKESPEARE AND THE SEA. 
HIS winter has been a season of gales. The last gale 
continued a whole week, and culminated with a weight 
and fury of wind which for three hours on the night of Friday 
week approached in several places as nearly to a hurricane as 
anything we are accustomed to in our islands. Any one who 
stood on the coast that night and felt the rapid succession of 
squalls rush in from the sea, almost whirling one’s body up 
from the ground, shaking houses and bellowing with a 
demoniacal fury through trees and chimneys, may have felt 
the want of words to express the power and terror of the sea- 
wind. Shakespeare as usual, when we are in want of words, 
is ready to the rescue. When Lear was at a loss to find a 
comparison for the cruelty of his daughter, the storm on the 
heath alone suggested one :— 
“ Blow, winds, and crack your cheeks! rage! blow! 
You cataracts and hurricanoes, spout 
Till you have drench’d our steeples, drown’d the cocks! 
You sulphurous and thought-executing fires 
Vaunt-couriers to oak-cleaving thunderbolts, 
Singe my white head! And thou, all-shaking thunder, 
Smite flat the thick rotundity o’ the world! 
Crack nature’s moulds, all germens spill at once, 
That make ingrateful man! 
Rumble thy bellyful! Spit, fire! Spout, rain! 
Nor rain, wind, thunder, fire, are my daughters.” 
That is a terrific picture; but other passages make one think 
that Shakespeare may have seen and felt the wind actually on 
shipboard in order to have his terrible respect for the sea in 
anger. When Miranda has watched the desperate scene of 
shipwreck with which the Tempest opens, she cries to 


Prospero :— 
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“The sky, it seems, would pour down stinking pitch, 
But that the sea, mounting to the welkin’s cheek, 
Dashes the fire out.” 
One finds almost the same figure again of the immensity of 
waves leaping up to heaven in Pericles when the Queen’s dead 
body is being conveyed by sea:— 

“First Sartor: Slack the bolins there! 
thou? Blow, and split thyself. 

Sxconp Sartor: But sea-room, an the brine and cloudy billow 
kiss the moon, I care not. 

Fimst Sartor: Sir, your queen must overboard; the sea works 
high, = wind is loud, and will not lie till the ship be cleared of 
ee, That’s your superstition. 

First Sartor: Pardon us, sir; with us at sea it hath been still 
observed ; and we are strong in earnest. Therefore briefly yield 
her; for she must overboard straight.” 
Shakespeare had indeed more than knowledge of the wind at 
sei; he hada close understanding of sailors and sympathy 
with them. It is bad weather before the sailor begins to 
speak of needing sea-room, but when he does begin to need it 
it is all-important. Shakespeare understood that, and also 
recognised the depth and genuineness of sailors’ beliefs. The 
dead body jeopardised the ship, they thought. Notice the 
admirable gravity and dignity of the sailor’s retort to the 
charge that this was superstition. “ With us at sea it hath 
been still observed.” The answer is perfect. Shakespeare 
also knew the sound of the wind in a ship’s rigging. He 
describes the buzzing, droning noise of the excited multitude 
at the sight of Henry VIII.’s new Queen, Anne Boleyn :— 


Thou wil not, wilt 


“Such a noise arose 
As the shrouds make at sea in a stiff tempest, 
As loud, and to as many tunes.” 

Shakespeare’s understanding of the affairs of the sea is so 
striking that at least one sailor has come to the conclusion 
that Shakespeare was, among other things, a sailor. Now 
this is going too far. We mistrust all judgments which 
depend on the assumption that because a man _ writes 
accurately on a technical subject he has necessarily made a 
profession of that subject. According to this critical method, 
we know not how many professions some of our distinguished 
novelists could not be proved to have practised. Mr. Kipling 
alone must have been a shikari, a private soldier, a mahout, 
an engine-driver, a holy man, a cod-fisher, and we know not 
what else. In a little book which lies before us, “Shake- 
speare’s Sea Terms Explained” (J. W. Arrowsmith, 2s. net), 
the author, Mr. W. B. Whall, explains that sea phraseology 
is not a thing you can play with; the landlubber exposes 
himself unwittingly. An amateur may make a sufficient 
show of accuracy in the technical terms of almost any calling 
but that of the sea; when he tries “sailor-talk,” however, 
he is bound to fall into traps, perhaps not in a big effort, like 
the famous opening scene of T'he Tempest, but in the small and 
incidental uses of sailors’ language. Mr. Whall, himself a sailor, 
says that Shakespeare is never guilty of a mistake. It is not 
often, be it noted, that a sailor makes such a handsome acknow- 
ledgment as this; few men, except perhaps farmers, are so 
intolerant of any attempt by an amateur to appear versed in 
their peculiar lore. Mr. Whall points out that Shakespeare 
makes mistakes with impartial recklessness in all other 
technical matters,—did not Lord Martin, the Judge, entertain 
a profound contempt for Shakespeare because of the curiously 
bad law in Measure for Measure? Mr. Whall also makes the 
discovery—but, thank goodness, does not indecently press the 
coincidence—that Bacon, who often wrote of nautical affairs, 
never used sea terms wrongly. We have three remarks 
to offer on all this. First, it is scarcely worth while to 
vindicate Shakespeare’s accuracy in any particular technical 
matter, for he was plainly indifferent to accuracy. His 
genius openly courted the de minimis principle. Secondly, 
we doubt whether Mr. Whall, having made up his mind that 
accuracy is an important matter in a genius like Shakespeare, 
has not defended Shakespeare in some quite doubtful cases. 
Thirdly, is it not natural that a writer should take particular 
care to use “sailor-talk” accurately just because it is notoriously 
difficult? A writer might think that he knew well enough the 
common phrases of the soldier, the lawyer, the politician, and so 
forth, to employ them freely and confidently without consulting 
experts; but he would feel nervous directly he approached the 
outlandish terms of the sailor. These do not fall within 
ordinary experience. Therefore he would ask a friend to super- 





would not account for accuracy in the employment of 
stray phrases, but it is to be remembered that in Shakespeare's 
day London was much more consciously a sea-port than it is 
now. Sailors’ phrases were as much part of the current 
language as they are to-day in quite small ports. Moreover, 
Shakespeare did use sea words in the loose senses which are 
always covered by metaphor. 

Mr, Whall has done the public the service of explaining 
some words which many commentators leave alone. But, aa 
we have said, we suspect him of an excess of zeal, For 
example, he writes :— 


“Marta: Will you hoist sail, sir? here lies your way. 
Vioia: No, good swabber ; I am to hull here a little longer. 
Twelfth Night, Act L, Scene 5. 

Here Maria uses, perhaps, an admissible term of speech which 
anyone would understand without professional knowledge. But 
Viola’s reply is in a different category; it is in such extremely 
professional language that it must have been a puzzle to many. 
And yet it is apposite. Maria is a house servant. Now the 
‘swabber’ in an Elizabethan ship was a sea (male) housemaid, 
He and his assistants kept the ship clean—cleaned up such con- 
veniences as there were, and burnt pitch and such things as dis- 
infectants. ‘To ‘hull’ in old sea language meant, in brief, to se 
mane@uvre as to keep the ship stationary; so that Viola’s reply 
reduced to shore talk is, ‘No, good housemaid, I am to stay here a 
little longer.’ The word ‘hull’ is, in detail, a reply to Maria’s 
* Will you hoist sail?’ For when a ship lay ‘at hull’ her chief 
sails were lowered, the upper sails being furled. ‘Hull’ is also 
used in the sense of the modern ‘heave-to,’ which has a similar 
meaning; the helm was put ‘down,’ and the ship’s head brought 
near the wind, when the high stern of the Elizabethan ship would 
keep her there without the assistance of after sail.” 


When an Elizabethan ship was “hove-to” or “hulled,” 
importants sails were, after all, still set, and we fancy that if 
a landlubber bad shown this passage as his own production 
to Mr. Whall, the latter might easily have found fault with 
the phrase “ hoist sail” as being likely to mislead. Possibly, 
also, he would even have required his inquirer to “ make” 
sail. 

In Romeo and Juliet we read of the ladder with which 
Romeo is to scale the balcony :— 

“ Within this hour my man shall be with thee 


And bring thee cords made like a tackled stair, 
Which to the high top-gallant of my joy must be my convoy.” 


A “tackled stair” (Jacob’s ladder) is still used in sailing 
ships for reaching the top-masts. In a note Mr. Whall says: 
“In those days the upper sail was termed ‘the top-gallant.’ It 
is now termed ‘the top-gallant-sail.’” But was not the word 
“sail” always understood and often used even in Shakespeare's 
day? ‘To-day it has become more necessary than before to 
add the word “ sail,” because “ top-gallant” may be used as an 
adjective without any reference to sails whatever; for example, 
steamships often have what is known as a “top-g:.llant 
forecastle,”—that is, a forecastle built above decks. 
One more example of excess of zeal. In The Tempest Ariel 
says :— 
“1 boarded the King’s ship; now on the beak, 
Now in the waist, the deck, in every cabin 
I flam’d amazement. Sometimes I'd divide, 
And burn in many places ; on the top-mast, 
The yards and bowsprit would I flame distinctly.” 


” 


This is an incomparable passage and an incomparable use of 
nautical metaphor. Butwhysay more? Mr. Whall remarks: 


“ As to Ariel, it is impossible for a seaman of experience to read 
this passage without being irresistibly reminded of the ‘cor- 
posant,’ called in the Mediterranean St. Elmo’s light, a manifesta- 
tion of electricity which is often seen in severe storms. Pigafetta, 
Magellan’s companion and historian, says of a storm they 
encountered that the three holy bodies of St. Nicolas, St. 
Anselmo and St. Catherine appeared and greatly comforted the 
crew. St. Anselmo became abbreviated tu St. Elmo, and the 
Corpo Santi became ‘ Corposant,’a term still in use. Dampier, 
the celebrated navigator, writes, describing this meteor: ‘ A corpus 
sant is a certain small glittering light. When it appears, as this 
did’ (he had previously noted its appearance), ‘on the very top 
of the main-mast or at a yard-arm it is like a star; but when it 
appears on the deck it resembles a great glow-worm. ‘The Spaniards 
have another name for it (though I take this to be a Spanish or 
Portuguese name, and a corruption only of Corpus Sanctum), and 
I have been told that when they see them they presently go to 
prayers and bless themselves for the happy sight.’ This is so 
exactly how Ariel acted that it is almost a foregone conclusion 
that the writer must have seen such manifestations.” 


This is just where the insistence on pedantic accuracy spoils 
everything. If Mr. Whall is logical, he must believe that 
St. Elmo's fire “ boards” a vessel—a fighting term—and that it 





vise his adoption of such words. It may be said that this 





also visits the cabins. But these things are absurd. 
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A STUDY IN WORKING-CLASS BIOGRAPHY. 
ERE come to us here and there men and women who 
are like windows let into the narrowed cabin of our 

humanity, and help to restore our outlook. There lately 
lived, first in a village and afterwards in the unattractive 
surroundings of a mining town, a skilful artisan,—a black- 
smith. Met in the street in his grimy clothes, with a 
handkerchief about his neck and an old cap on his head 
hiding the high brow, there was little to distinguish him from 
hundreds of men to be met hurrying along in the dinner-hour 
of an industrial town, unless he himself happened to meet 
some one the sight of whom reminded him freshly of interests 
which he shared, and the never-to-be-forgotten look of intense 
inner life came into his eyes. Alone with a friend in a quiet 
room where he could freely utter himself—so far as the keen 
struggle for expression might allow, and where he could 
quicken the deepest thoughts of the other—he was another 
man. His face wore the seal of manhood’s noblest energy. 

It is not easy to recall much of what he actually said. 
Utterance was not fluent; it was at once animated and slow, 
and with all its tone of eagerness to communicate, its note of 
profound inner genuineness lent it a little of the character of 
soliloquy. The charm of his intercourse lay a good deal in 
the sincerity and insight with which he would discuss the 
common incidents of passing days. Perhaps the most 
memorable of his sayings, for one who could feel the force of 
it, was a passionate exclamation about death. “I hate 
death!” he said with energy; “I hate it with perfect 
hatred!” Yet here bis meaning could scarcely be inter- 
preted, save by one who knew with what thoughtful, almost 
unearthly, calm he had lately faced bereavement. Such a 
one might realise that his meaning could not possibly be that 
which might seem to lie upon the surface, but must lie deeper, 
and was, in fact, unfathomable. His early schooling was 
meagre, and he never seemed to take much interest in 
educating himself by reading or in gathering information, 
except as it bore on his business or on the ultimate interests 
of heart and life. Some part of what ke did read seemed 
scarcely worthy of his intellect, but perhaps meant more to 
him than it did to the writer. 

The occupation of a blacksmith was to him no mere trade, 
but a cherished craft, and even a branch of religion. His 
successes and failures were to him a spiritual discipline. He 
long remembered with profound dissent the remark of a 
brother-blacksmith, perhaps somewhat voluble in public in 
matters of religion, that “there was no time to think of 
spiritual things when you were shoeing a ’oss.” Times 
of intense pressure, attended by a sense of responsibility as 
a “public servant”—so he put it—with the business of 
others waiting idle on his speed, were the times of danger, 
when balance was easily lost, and the fatal “bustle” might 
supervene. At such times the felt presence of spiritual 
reality was specially needed, and the restraining influence 
of spiritual vision came at need. This glimpse of inner 
working life was given in one of those confidences that 
made his friendship so rare a treasure. At a time when 
he felt his own position as a journeyman in a declining 
business precarious and rather disquieting, some horses 
which had usually been sent to a smithy in another village 
were brought in for shoeing. He saw a chance of more 
business, to his own advantage, and laid himself out for a 
special effort to show how much better work could be done 
there than was done at the other forge. Buta translation he 
had lately heard of 4 dydrn od (nrot—“ love does not enter into 
rivalry””—recurred to him; and it was his way to prefer the 
opportunity to keep his solid sense of what it meant to 
the other possible gain. 

When a little less than thirty years of age, he took the 
step of purchasing a business in a neighbouring mining town. 
His wages as a journeyman in his native village had been 18s. 
a week, with certain meals found, and the question was not 
unnaturally raised of his means of borrowing capital to make 
up the required sum of £65. The reply was unexpected, but 
the position was characteristic of the man. He would not 
have to borrow. He had enough. And in discussing his 


situation in the world, and his attitude to the monetary side 
of life, he said that he had not stinted himself; he had been 
able to buy what he wanted. But then it may be observed 
that a man whose most cherished recreation is truth-hunting, 





whose patent of nobility is found in his vision of reality, 
whose dignity is in his service, and whose felt dishonour 
would lie in imitating the ways and fashions of people whose 
interests in life were not really his own,—such a man spends 
less than some who have less to spend. He bought the 
business, however the thing had been done. 

Some little time after he had taken it over he mentioned 
perhaps with a little restraint of tone in speaking of it to m4 
friend, that he liked to think of doing the work, not for the 
sake of the money it brought, but for the sake of doing it well. 
He had been warned by those who thought they understood 
the business and the town that this would not mean prosperity, 
—people would rather have the work done out of hand, and 
not so perfectly. He maintained his ideal, and established 
his position abundantly. For some time the ideal seemed to 
include what was in essence an artistic element. But it 
happened one day that a customer brought a horse which had 
been shod by another blacksmith, and contrasted the work 
unfavourably with what was being done at the smithy. The 
craftsman was by no means insensitive to praise, but he was 
very sensitive to truth. Examining the work, he told the 
man that he could not honestly say it was inferior for its 
proper purpose to his own, though his was more highly 
finished. And instead of availing himself of the advertising 
possibilities of work that bore a better appearance than other 
men’s, it seemed that from that time he changed the form of 
his ideal, and wrought more simply for utility and aptness 
to the purpose for which his labour was required. 

It troubled him, as illness grew upon him, that he could 
only deal with the work brought to him, and no longer with 
the living men who brought it. One can imagine rough and 
reckless men leaving the smithy,—going not as they came, 
but made silent, and for the moment thoughtful, by some reply, 
unexpected as truth itself, from that profound and truth- 
loving mind. It might have been very difficult to give any 
account of what lay, for the man himself, at the root of 
living which impressed one at the time as so true, and 
which now leaves behind an impression of truth through and 
through. Labels are fit for things bottled off and for 
principles so passed into customs that they can be con- 
sidered apart from their vitality. This man’s beliefs were 
not of that kind. It was a thing utterly foreign to him to 
speak of his religious convictions as if they were elements of 
mathematics. One would shrink from attempting them in 
summary. And yet with nothing said these notes might be 
themselves so untrue to the man’s real being that they were 
better suppressed. It so happens, however, that the narration 
of an incident in his life can solve this dilemma. One 
Saturday afternoon, having suffered some delay and annoy- 
ance, and riding his bicycle in petulant haste, he found too 
late that the road was not clear round a sharp bend, and 
collided from behind with a brake. It was a grave accident 
with lengthened consequence. Half stunned and bleeding, he 
felt the life apparently oozing from him; and the thought 
arose of passing straight from his dark petulance into the 
Unseen Presence. Then he remembered One Whose teaching 
he loved to ponder, and in Whom he found security, and his 
awful disquiet was soothed, his spirit reassured. This inner 
aspect of what was for outward observation a rather sickening 
road-accident remained before him as a type, and even a kind 
of disclosure, of the faith that was in him. 

The village knows that a man of blameless life was lately 
laid to rest in the little cemetery. Of genius, moulded to the 
fashion that the world most needs, perhaps it never dreams. 





FLOODS AND ANIMAL LIFE. 

NE of the most striking and disastrous events of the 
inundations which followed the gales and rains of 

the beginning of the month has been the flooding of Yaxley 
Fen in Huntingdonshire. All over the big river-basins of 
the country, but particularly in the valleys of the Thames, the 
Trent, and the Great Ouse, the damage to agricultural 
property has been very serious; but in Yaxley Fen there has 
been worse than mere inundation by overflow of storm-water. 
Yaxley Fen is part of what was once Whittlesea Mere, an 
inland sea in winter, and since the bank of the Ham River 
broke some three weeks ago it has become once more a lake. 
Farm-buildings, cottages, and stacks are half under water, 
and, according to the Times correspondent, all hope of next 
year’s harvest has been abandoned. It is not expected that 
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the water can be drained off for three months, and meanwhile 

and wildfowl wheel and float over a mile and a half of 
deep water. The Thames and Trent valleys, which always 
suffer serious damage from floods, have no such melancholy 
sight as that. 

In the Thames valley a flood seldom lasts long enough to 
do irreparable damage. In the extraordinary summer flood 
of June, 1903, there was a great loss of animal life, but the 
creatures who suffered most were the small deer of the fields 
and woods, and particularly the breeding birds. The number 
of young pheasants and partridges which were drowned in 
the second and third weeks of that month was prodigious. 
But Thames floods come far more often in the winter than in 
the summer, and for the last great inundation we must go 
back to 1894, when the water ran two feet deep down the 
High Street of Eton, and when there was a rather amusing 
story told of two Eton boys who decided that the time was 
opportune for a novel form of boat-race, the boats being baths 
and the sails umbrellas; the contest, however, was put a stop 
to by an unsympathetic tutor. Floods at Eton, which has 
doubtless seen more of inundations than any other school, have 
never been unpopular. There was a flood in the “eighties” 
which drove the rats out of the College cellars up into the 
floors of the boys’ rooms; the rats used to eat the boots 
put out to be cleaned at night, and did other damage, 
including gnawing through the boards of the floor into 
hampers stored with ham and other provisions; but when at 
last they were evicted it was generally recognised that they 
had provided a considerable number of interesting experi- 
ences. From the rats’ point of view it may not have been 
quite so amusing. Indeed, it is difficult to calculate the 
enorn:ous disturbance and displacement of animal life caused 
by flocds on a large sczle. Rats and mice are driven in every 
direction for shelter, and thousands are drowned, especially if 
caught in the current of a stream, for rats are poor swimmers, 
besides being unable to stand prolonged cold and wet. Hares 
and rabbits, again, leave their forms and burrows for higher 
ground, and have even been taken by men in boats from 
pollard trees and bushes into which they have climbed. 
There was a curious case near a Nottinghamshire village 
the other day, when a number of hares had taken refuge 
on a hill out of the way of the floods. Some of the 
villagers turned out to catch them, when the hares, which 
are good swimmers, took to the water, and the men swam 
after them, catching the poor creatures by their hind- 
legs. Two of the men were prosecuted for poaching, 
and pleaded that all they wished to do was to rescue 
the hares; however, the Magistrates were not convinced. 
Smaller creatures than hares and rabbits, and particularly the 
rabbit's chief enemies, the stoats and weasels, drown in 
handreds. Moles are caught in their burrows and drowned 
before they can dig themselves out. The writer on Tuesday 
walked over a riverside field which a month ago was covered 
with mole-runs. Where the floods had subsided there were 
large patches of molehills spread flat and soaking; but on the 
higher part of the field, where moles were still working, the 
runs were no thicker or more numerous than usual, The 
field is surrounded with water, so that there was no other 
place but the higher parts of it to which the moles of the 
lower ground could have escaped; the inference is that they 
must all have been drowned in their runs. With the moles 
their natural food, the earthworms, would be drowned also,— 
a point which suggests rather curious speculation. How long 
does it take for earthworms to return to ground which has 
been drowned out? Their eggs, probably, would remain; but 
it must be a long time before the worms are at work again, 
perforating and aerating the soil. 


Another odd problem is the fate of the insect inhabitants 
of the grass-field and ploughlands covered with water. It is 
impossible to estimate the exact effect of temporarily flooding 
a meadow, as regards its insect life, but certainly insects 
perish in prodigious quantities. In the summer flood of 1903 
the swallows and martins, and even the swifts, were 
pathetically tame in their search for food, there being practi- 
cally no hatch of flies for them to hawk after. Last summer 
has been set down already as one of the worst for butterflies 
and moths known for years; but the floods coming after 
it must have destroyed incalculable numbers of caterpillars 
and chrysalises, which spend the winter tucked down among 
the roots of the meadow-grasses, or just below the surface of 








the soil. What shall we see in the way of butterflies and moths 
next summer, and if the supply of insect food is lessened, will 
there be any corresponding effect among the migrant birds 
which come to our shores in spring? As it is, winter 
floods have extremely widespread effects on the range and 
local habits of birds. Flood-water drives the birds which 
seek their food naturally in arable and grass-fields, such as 
partridges and larks, and birds which feed on the seed of 
thistles and weeds of waste ground, into all sorts of unaccus- 
tomed places. On Tuesday the writer put up a covey of 
partridges in a field surrounded on three sides by houses and 
on the fourth by flood-water; they had evidently flown in 
from the flooded fields down by the river. A little further 
on, where the river lapped across the road, and a cottager 
and his fifteen-year-old daughter were splashing home 
in what looked like high sea-boots, there was a little 
bay into which had drifted a quantity of fragments 
of reeds and rushes. A hen goldfinch, which ought to 
have been flitting about dry thistle-heads, was searching 
over this quaking platform for possible soaked seeds. She 
was so tame as to take no notice of a spectator a yard 
away. But it is not only the land birds which floods disturb. 
The river birds, unable to find their accustomed landmarks, 
swim anywhere and everywhere; swans float where cows 
should graze, and the dabchicks and coots and waterhens 
seem to become quite confused, and shelter in the most 
unlikely places. One of the birds which suffer most is the 
kingfisher. In floods his natural prey, the minnows, are not 
to be seen or caught; his accustomed bushes, from which he 
used to dive for them, are under water, and he has nowhere to 
perch. He comes, it is to be feared, often to an untimely end, 
He searches, perhaps, for private waters, deserting the public 
river, and he possibly finds that there is food to be got from a 
trout hatchery. He is then shot, or may be shot; the 
proprietor of a trout hatchery once told the writer that in 
flood-time he had shot forty kingfishers in a week. The 
numbers of Thames kingfishers cannot be expected to stand 
a drain of those proportions frequently. The remedy would 
seem to be to net-in the hatchery ponds. 

A question remains after the floods which can only be 
answered by the next month or so. Some weather prophets 
hold the theory that it is just when the soil is thoroughly 
soaked and all the warmth taken out of it that we must expect 
the hardest weather. They point, among other years, to the 
floods of 1894 and the ensuing months of 1895, one of 
the hardest winters on record. The frost began in January, 
and, except for a day or two, did not break until well into 
March. Will the floods of this year be followed by another 
six weeks of ice and iron-bound soil? We have at least had 
warning, if there is anything in the theory, and can set about 
fresh plans of protecting pipes and water-supply. If the floods 
remain out in places, at least there should be good skating. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
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SEA LAW AND SEA POWER. 
(To raz Eprror or tux “ Srecrator.”] 

Sir,—Will you allow me to put before your readers “the 
other side” in regard to a portion of Mr. Gibson Bowles’s 
book on sea power and its attacks on the Declaration of 
London? Mr. Bowles has long been known as a vigorous 
opponent of the Declaration of Paris of 1856; and he sees 
in the conclusions of the last Hague Conference and in 
the Declaration of London an extension of doctrines of 
international law that may injuriously affect our capacity for 
defending ourselves against powerful enemies. He is an 
alert controversialist and he wields an incisive pen. He 
knows the sea and has an unusually comprehensive grasp of 
naval questions. What I may call his text is that recent 
Conferences have been utilised by great military States to 
advance a “conspiracy against British sea power” (p. 145) 
“ Tbe main, principal, and final purpose of the [second Hague] 
Conference was to diminish naval power at sea and affirm 
military power on land” (p. 120). “It was all a renewal of 
the conspiracy against British naval supremacy, &c.” (p. 135). 
Many unprejudiced observers will be disposed to agree with 
him. However admirable the intention in assembling the 
Hague Conference, there is unpleasantly strong evidence that 
attempts were made to use it for restricting that power on 
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which the British Empire must chiefly rely in war, and to 
leave almost untouched belligerent rights claimed by the 
possessors of great land forces. Of fourteen Conventions drawn 
up at the Hague, eight refer specifically to naval operations, 
and three refer to them in part, whilst only two refer 
specifically to hostilities on land. Also restrictions to be 
placed on the authority of the commander of a land force to 
deal with private property are rendered illusory by a proviso 
that its destruction or seizure is not forbidden if “imperatively 
demanded by the necessities of war.” ‘There is here no 
reference to a Prize Court or to an International Court of 
Appeal; the military commander is the sole judge. I 
venture to believe that this was not due solely to malevolence 
or jealousy. It was also due to ignorance, and to the 
influence of impressions that ought to be, but seemingly are 
not, quite obsolete. The great struggle which lasted till 
1815, in which the power of the ablest soldier in the world 
was inexorably stopped at the beach, left behind it still 
extant memories. The conclusions of the second Hague 
Conference were sometimes formulated, and were generally 
accepted, by those whom self-interest, if nothing else, per- 
suaded to be our friends. Both they and our rivals were 
encouraged in their action by our maladroit attempt to secure 
—on paper—a reduction of armaments in return for a 
promise on our part to abandon the right of capturing an 
enemy’s merchant vessels; for in this connexion it is that to 
which the much-talked-about “capture of private property at 
sea” is really limited. We ought never to consent even to 
discuss that at all. As regards this part of the case, the 
perusal of Mr. Gibson Bowles’s second chapter may be 
recommended. 


Though the Conference was avowedly engaged in work 
“for the good of humanity”—a statement on which Mr. 
Gibson Bowles makes sarcastic but appropriate comment— 
its members showed themselves remarkably insensible to the 
claims of humanity when land warfare was in question, and 
especially considerate of those claims in the case of naval 
warfare. The history of war makes it certain that hostilities 
on land cause far more destruction of private property and of 
non-combatant life than hostilities on the water. Sherman’s 
march to the sea, or the devastation of the Shenandoah 
Valley, caused more misery to private persons than all the 
operations of the Federal Navy and the Confederate cruisers 
in the American Civil War. In the recent comparatively 
short campaign in Manchuria, the Chinese, who were neutrals, 
suffered more than did the hostile inhabitants of France at 
the hands of our naval forces in the long struggle with 
Napoleon. It is only fair to dwell at some length upon this 
matter, because it goes far to explain the vehemence of 
Mr. Gibson Bowles’s objections to the ratification of the 
Declaration of London and to the passing of the Naval 
Prize Bill. 

I believe that there are good reasons for not supporting him 
in his objections, and for holding that he has not taken a 
sufficiently wide view of the circumstances and conditions. To 
begin with, it may be said that the Declaration of Paris, to 
which he continues to refer adversely, has long ceased to 
have the importance that he attaches to it, and is now 
virtually repealed. The promised abolition of privateering 
was rendered nugatory and absurd by the Russian invention 
of the “ Volunteer Fleet” and by the generally adopted system 
of armed mercantile cruisers. The immunity from capture of 
an enemy’s private property under a neutral flag is reduced to 
insignificant proportions by Article 25 of the Declaration of 
London, which permits a belligerent—on due notification—to 
make additions at will to the list of “ conditional contraband.” 
It would be impossible here to enter upon a detailed investiga- 
tion of the terms of the London Declaration and of Mr. 
Gibson Bowles’s objections to them. I can only deal with 
them generally, here and there mentioning a particular point 
for the sake of illustration. Stated generally, his contention 
is that the Declaration is too favourable to neutrals, is not 
fair to belligerents circumstanced as we are, and is likely to 
do us especial mischief by its proposed establishment of an 
International Prize Court of Appeal. In the first place, it is 
not at all certain that, when a war is in progress, we shall 
never be neutrals. Not to mention other contests less 
important as regards maritime affairs, we were neutrals during 
the American War of Secession and the Russo-Japanese War, 
both of which largely concerned maritime interests. The 











proposed International Court of Appeal is not to try cases 
between two belligerents, but between a belligerent and 
neutral. We must recognise facts, and nothing is more certain 
than that, owing primarily to the great extension of ocean 
commerce, the position of a maritime neutral is now quite 
unlike what it used to be a hundred years ago. No wise 
belligerent will disregard neutral susceptibilities; and the 
International Court will serve as a lightning-conductor to 
deflect the violence of their current. We may expect it to 
happen often that a combatant in a serious struggle will 
rather be cited to appear in a Court of Appeal than make a 
neutral into an additional enemy. Now, granting that Mr, 
Gibson Bowles’s suspicions as to the real object of the second 
Hague Conference were not without foundation, I stil} 
believe that our delegates took generally a politic course in 
agreeing to the Declaration of London. They could not 
entirely remove the envy and jealousy of rivals, or rectify the 
ignorance and antiquated impressions of friends. So they 
tried, and by no means altogether without success, to turn the 
flank of the former and confirm the amity of the latter. 

By way of illustration readers may take a few points which 
he has adversely criticised. First, there is the omission from 
the Declaration of London of any agreement as to the con- 
version of merchant vessels into men-of-war on the high seas, 
The history of the privateering clause in the Declaration of 
Paris shows that any such agreement would have been utterly 
futile. Besides it is a question, not between belligerent and 
neutral, but between two belligerents, and can be settled only 
by naval arrangements, which if suitable would be incom- 
parably more effective than the most beautifully indited 
Protocol or Convention. Let us not forget that war is a game 
which two can play at. Mr. Gibson Bowles himself, in point- 
ing out how much greater the cost of land-carriage is than 
the cost of sea-carriage, gives little reason for believing that 
Article 35 of the Declaration of London, by which the doctrine 
of continuous voyage is excluded for conditional contraband, 
would necessarily be intolerable for us if we were involved 
in war. We could, for instance, convey goods by water from 
a neighbouring neutral port to one of our own ports much 
more cheaply than they could be conveyed by land to con- 
ceivable enemies, and we could easily ensure by naval means 
the freedom of the final short voyage to our shores. As to 
the Articles relating to “unneutral service,” they are not 
likely to be unfavourable to us if we are belligerents. Indeed, 
like those relating to conditional contraband, their tendency is 
to strengthen the position of the powerful belligerent navy. 
They do tend to make it difficult for a neutral to lend 
assistance surreptitiously to either side in war. Is this really 
open to objection ? 

Though not able to go with Mr. Gibson Bowles in 
his adverse criticisms of the Declaration of London, I think 
that thanks are due to him for publishing his book. There is 
much in it that is well worth reading,—his discussion as to 
the effect of war on the price of commodities, for example. 
He gives aconvenient selection of documents in his appendices. 
Readers of his pages on the Declaration and the Naval Prize 
Bill may be asked to remember that the questions discussed 
have another side which he does not put before them.—I am, 
Sir, &c., C. A. G. B. 





ARE WE GIVING AWAY OUR SEA POWER? 
(To rue Eprror or tax “ Sprcraror.” | 
Srr,—Admiral Mahan, who has told us that next to his own 
country his warmest feelings are for ours, recently in the 
Daily Mail and the Times warned us that by the drastic 
changes in sea laws (i.e., those which concern sea power) 
agreed to by our Government in “The Declaration of 
London,” but not yet sanctioned by Parliament, we are 
giving away the chief of our weapons, The greatest authority 
on sea power tells us with sarcasm that our Navy will be 
like a “toothless dog.” In “Sea Law and Sea Power,” by 
Mr. T. Gibson Bowles, noticed by you last week, there 
is convincing proof that the American Admiral’s sarcasm 
is justified. This is a matter of life or death to the whole 
Empire: it is surely most important that all subjects of the 
King should look into this matter for themselves. As Selden 
said, “the English people are many times in Treaties overs 

matched by them whom they over-match in Arms.” 
Unfortunately the subject of international sea law is so 
complicated that it requires a volume of three hundred pages 
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to point out what the proposed changes are and their effect 

on our destiny as a nation. But there is one fact which 
stands out so clearly that we can all understand it and are all 
affected by it,—famine. When told in the Nineteenth Century 
for February, 1896, that we were living on a precarious week’s 
supply of corn the statement was ridiculed; its truth was 
established by the Royal Commission on our Food Supplies 
in War Time, and is now taken as a matter of course. The 
conclusions of that Royal Commission were that it would 
upset the corn trade of this country too much to establish 
national granaries, and that our Fleet could, with difficulty 
perhaps, feed us. Our Fleet was, in that pre-‘ Dreadnought’ time, 
relatively far stronger than it is now, or will presently be. 

Fourteen years ago it had not been suggested by Germany, 
and provisionally agreed to by this country, that corn and all 
food-stuffs should be included among those other things, 
shot, guns, armour, &c., which are contraband of war,—that 
is to say, if we were at war with Germany no other nation 
dare supply us with food, except at the risk of capture by 
German and Austrian cruisers. That the flower of the 
immense German merchant fleet will in war time be trans- 
formed into auxiliary war vessels is certain; they are built 
and armed for it. So are ours; we hope so at any rate. 
But ours will have to undertake the greatest task ever con- 
ceived in the history of the world,—the feeding in war time 
of between forty and fifty millions of people from places on 
the other side of the oceans. Neutral nations may send us 
coal and iron, even water, but corn, no! If Parliament 
ratifies what has been already signed for and on behalf of 
the nation, then the nation with its own hand will possibly 
have signed its death-warrant, and given to Germany the only 
ally she will want,—famine. 

The fact that corn and food-stuffs are not absolutely 
incladed in the list of articles which in war time become ipso 
facto contraband, such as guns, powder, &c., will make little 
difference to us. Our business, as Admiral Blake said in 1653, 
is “to keep foreigners from fooling us”; but they have indeed 
fooled us over this question of our food-supplies during a great 
naval war. Corn and other food-stuffs, though not absolute 
contraband, may be declared contraband by Germany or any 
nation at war with us “ without notice,” and be treated as such. 
Germany can be fed from all the countries round her if she 
wants food. Our food must all come from Canada, India, 
Australia !—not able even in peace to supply half our require- 
ments. Whatever alteration in our sea law we agree to, we, 
living in the fool’s paradise of an impregnable but unpro- 
visioned fortress, must not make it impossible to get food in 
war time. A million Wellingtons and Nelsons could not help 
us or themselves in such a case.—I am, Sir, &c., 

19 Adam Street, Adelphi. R. B. Marston. 

P.S.—Since writing I see that stress is laid on the fact that 
food-stuffs will not be treated as contraband if it can be 
shown that they will not be used by the forces, Departments, 
or Government of the enemy. As over two-thirds of our corn 
and other food-stuffs, for man and beast, come overseas, it is 
manifestly impossible to guarantee that no part of a cargo 
will go to feed our soldiers, sailors, and other servants of 
the State. An enemy’s warship having captured, say, an 
Argentine merchant vessel with corn for this country, would 
probably order it to a neutral port to await the decision of 
some International Prize Court at the Hague! Six months 
after capture the vessel might be released. It might as well 
have been destroyed. The food would be too late to help us; 
at least, who knows whether it would or not ? 





THE DECAY OF THE CONSTITUTION. 
[To txe Eprror or tux “ Sprecraror.”’] 

Srzr,—Your interesting article in last week’s issue on this 
subject, while admitting the evil, suggests two causes for 
this decay :—(1) “ There is no longer in either political party 
any of the old determination to defend English liberties at 
all costs.” (2) “The bureaucracy has gained so much control 
over the Legislature itself that it has become practically 
impossible for Members of Parliament to criticise legislative 
proposals submitted by a Department.” Will you allow me 
to suggest a third cause,—indeed, in my opinion, a causa 
causans of the other two? 

It consists in the present hopeless minority of Liberals in 
the House of Lords. The effect of this constant and depress- 
ing inferiority in voting-power—admitted to the full by Lord 











Lansdowne—is, perhaps unconsciously, to make all Liberal 
measures sent up from a Liberal House of Commons much 
more drastic than they were when fairer conditions prevailed. 
When amendments made in the House of Lords can never be 
accepted except with Conservative consent, it is obvious that 
the other House, which is sometimes overwhelmingly Liberal, 
must be tempted to send up more drastic measures than may 
be absolutely necessary, in order that some parts of them, at 
any rate, may get through, or else to veil their true intention 
by cryptic references to Government Departments, which are 
controlled by Ministers of both parties. I may adduce as an 
instance the Education Act of 1870, which made three miles 
the limit for compulsory school attendance, while the Act of 
1876, though not in words repealing the 1870 Act, makes two 
miles the compulsory limit. What is an unfortunate Bench 
to do when such a conflict of statute arises ? 

If the true object of legislation be good administration, I 
should like to see in all cases a longer interval, say nine 
months, between second reading—i.e., the acceptance of the 
principle of a Bill—and Committee stage. During this 
interval I should like to see the Bill sent to a Drafting Com- 
mittee, including always the draftsman and permanent officials 
of the Departments concerned in carrying out the measure, 
together with Members of both Houses, and thus to give 
time, first for mere party passion to evaporate, and secondly 
for the consideration of the concrete effects of a Bill. There 
would be less legislation, but I believe it would be of better 
quality. 

The theory of the House of Lords as a Chamber of revision 
for both parties has broken down,—it only revises the legisla- 
tion of one party. Might not the fixed interval of time obtain 
the desired revising effect in a better way ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
Abinger Hall, Dorking. FARRER. 





THE REFERENDUM AND THE REPRESENTATIVE 
PRINCIPLE. 
[To tax Eprron or tux “Srecrator.”’] 

S1r,—I wish I could dispute the facts which Mr. Bailey sets 
out in your last issue. But though this is impossible, I think 
that he overstates the conclusion to be drawn from them. He 
speaks of the representative principle as already dead. It 
would be nearer the truth, I think, to say that it is labouring 
under a disease which will prove mortal unless a remedy can be 
found for it. The main reason why things have come to the 
pass which Mr. Bailey describes is that no effort has been made 
to arrest their downward course. Before we admit that “the 
old freedom of Members of Parliament” is gone, we ought to 
be sure that we have tried, and failed, to bring it back. Can 
we say this now? Must we not rather confess that we have 
let the representative principle go overboard without making 
an attempt to suve it. To call it back to life is still the task 
that lies before us, and we shall be faint-hearted indeed if we 
make its difficulty an excuse for not taking it in hand. 

The Referendum is an excellent corrective and supplement 
to the representative principle, but it is not a substitute for it. 
If that principle is to be given fresh life, it must be bya 
change in the character of the House of Commons. We 
must attack the system under which “no one can so much as 
be a candidate except as the pledged follower of a particular 
leader, or the pledged supporter of particular measures.” I 
have not the knowledge necessary for dealing with this 
question in detail, but there are three expedients which would, 
I believe, go some way towards abating the evil. 

The first is the abolition of the party funds. So long as 
candidates look to this source for the payment of their 
election expenses, independence is impossible. No caucus 
will pay a Member to criticise the measures it exists to pass. 
If the necessary cost of Parliamentary elections were paid out 
of the rates or by the Treasury, and any further expenditure 
in connexion with them were made illegal, the freedom of 
Members would have a chance of revival. 

A second contribution to the same result would be a com- 
plete change in the purpose and application of the “ guillotine.” 
A system under which only half—and that, it may be, the 
less important half—of any considerable Bill stands a chance 
of being debated, greatly helps Members to vote for it without 
thought or inquiry. 

A third remedy would be the extension and protection 
against deterioration of Grand Committees. I understand 
that the discussions which take place in them have a much 
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less party character than those which take place in the House 
itself; and if it came to be understood that the object of 
referring a Bill to a Grand Committee was not merely to save 
time, but to secure a larger measure of freedom to the 
Members who sit on it, we should have less of the temper 
which prompts the cry: “The Bill, the whole Bill, and 
nothing but the Bill.” There is a passage in Lord Acton’s 
“Lectures on the French Revolution” which is worth quoting 
on this point. He is speaking of the procedure of the National 
Assembly :—“ The security for deliberation was in the 
Bureaux. The Assembly was divided into thirty groups or 
Committees, of nearly forty members each, who met separately, 
the Assembly in the morning, the Bureaux in the evening. 
This plan ensured thorough and sincere discussion, for men 
spoke their genuine thoughts, where there was no formality, 
no reporter, no stranger in the galleries.-.... The 
Bureaux did not last, and their disappearance was a 
disaster.” 

It may be that the time for making the House of Commons 
what it once was, and still claims to be, has already passed. 
But I submit that we shall be grievously wrong in accepting 
this miserable conclusion until we have done our utmost to 
prove it untrue.—lI am, Sir, &c., D. C. Latupury. 





THE REFERENDUM. 
(To rux Epiron or tus “Specraror.”’] 
Srr,—The succinct account given by Sir Frederick St. John 
of the Referendum in Switzerland, quoted in your issue of the 
10th inst., might be supplemented by the following additional 
facts. In addition to the Referendum known as the Optional 
Referendum, to which all measures passed by the two 
Chambers of the Legislature are liable to be subjected on the 
demand of thirty thousand voters, or eight cantons, before 
acquiring the force of law, there is another form of the 
institution known as the Compulsory Referendum, limited to 
one point,—viz., the revision of the Constitution. They both 
form part of the present Swiss Constitution, which dates from 
1874, though the Compulsory Referendum was established by 
the Constitution of 1848. The “Initiative” is also a Swiss 
institution by which fifty thousand voters have the power of 
compelling the Federal Council to submit te a Referendum 
any measure even if it does not approve of it. An instance 
occurred recently (I speak from memory) when the abolition 
of the manufacture and use of absinthe throughout Switzer- 
land was carried against the wishes of the Federal Council, 
who had to consider the necessity of compensating the manu- 
facturers. I do not gather, however, that in England the 
question of Initiative has yet come within the scope of practical 
politics; but if our present Constitution, the result of the 
growth of centuries, is to be cast into the melting-pot, it 
would certainly seem desirable that the new one should be 
approved by a majority of the population.—I am, Sir, &c., 
G. F. B. 





[To rug Eprror or tae “Srecrator.”’] 
Srr,—As a Socialist it is not often that I find myself in 
agreement with the views of the Spectator and of the leader 
of the Conservative Party in matters of politics. In respect, 
however, of their opposition to single-Chamber government, 
and of their advocacy of the Referendum, I find myself in 
agreement. 

The principle of the Referendum, indeed, has been stated 
by so great an authority as Professor Werner Sombart to be 
a fundamental of Socialist policy, while Dr. Menger and M. 
Renard have even approved of the bicameral system. It need 
not be a matter for surprise, therefore, that a Socialist should 
support so far as the two above points are concerned the new 
Conservative policy. As there is at the present time, how- 
ever, a tendency among Conservatives to identify the Socialist 
position with that of the left wing of the Liberal Party, 
perhaps you will be good enough to allow me to make clear 
in your columns that, so far as the points in question are 
concerned, this is not so. 

It will be well to commence the discussion by stating a 
principle on which all Constitutional parties are agreed. We 
all believe that “the will of the people should prevail.” If 
this be granted, the only ground on which single-Chamber 
government can be defended is that the will of the majority 
of the House of Commons faithfully, and all the time, 
reflects the will of the people. This seems to me to be an 





indefensible proposition. At any moment the will of the 
majority of the House of Commons may fail to reflect the wil] 
of the people. Indeed, I had hitherto been under the impres- 
sion that the Liberal Party itself had declared that the Con- 
servative Government for a considerable time before the 
Election of 1906 had failed properly to interpret the national 
will, and that the result of that Election had proved this to 
be the case. It should be noticed, too, that the failure of the 
will of the majority of a representative Assembly to reflect 
the will of the represented is inherent in the representative 
system, and in the case of the House of Commons does not 
arise from defects in our political system. Under a perfect 
system of representative government there is no guarantee 
that the majority of the representatives will on any given 
question, at any given time, accurately interpret the desires 
of the electors. 

This does not mean that representative government is of no 
value. Many political, and practically all administrative, 
questions are of such a nature that the people are quite willing 
that they should be dealt with by the House of Commons, 
There are some questions, however, which are considered by 
many to be of such vital moment that it is undesirable that 
they should be settled by the House of Commonsalone. It 
is felt with regard to such questions that they should be 
submitted to the arbitrament of the whole body of the 
electorate. 

It is my opinion that the Liberal Party will before long 
accept this principle, which has been so consistently advocated 
by Mr. J. A. Hobson. No man except a revolutionary, 
desiring to use a chance majority in the House of Commons 
for revolutionary purposes, could object to this point of 
view. Every man who accepts the Constitutional position 
that political changes of a fundamental nature should not 
be made until the majority of the electorate is convinced of 
their necessity must accept the principle of the Referendum, 
The fact that the Liberal Party appear to oppose this prin. 
ciple must, I think, be regarded as accidental, and due to the 
present complicated political situation. 

It has been argued above that certain matters may be safely 
left to the House of Commons alone, while there are others 
which after having been passed by that House ought to be 
submitted for final decision to the whole people. Who is to 
decide which questions fall under the second category? This 
seems to me to be the only legitimate function of a Second 
Chamber. Would it not meet the views of all moderate men 
ifa new Second Chamber or Court were established which 
would have no powers of either amendment or rejection, but 
power simply of deciding which measures were of such a 
nature that the voice of the whole people should be asked to 
declare itself in regard to them ? 

It may be said that such a Court would favour the Con- 
servative Party, and that only Liberal measures would be 
submitted to the Referendum. This I refuse to believe, 
Surely the party spirit has not so destroyed the sense of fair 
play in the minds of Britons that it is impossible to constitute 
a Court which will be able to decide fairly whether any 
legislative act of the House of Commous is so important, or 
contains elements of such novelty, that before it is allowed to 
become law it should be submitted to the whole people. This 
Second Chamber or Court of Appeal in respect of the Refer- 
endum would be so constituted that its members when in 
office should take no part in party politics, and that the dis- 
cussions init should be confined to the points in respect of 
which it was called upon to deal. 

The discussion of the constitution of the Second Chamber, 
however, will but divert attention from the main points on 
which I desire the agreement of all moderate men. These 
points may be summarised as follows :—(1) If the veto of 
the House of Lords is destroyed, it will be necessary to 
provide for another check in respect of the power of the 
House of Commons over legislation. (2) That such check 
might be found in the creation of a Court having the power 
of referring any measure passed by the House of Commons to 
a Referendum, but having no powers of veto or amendment, 
—I am, Sir, &c., A. R. A. 


[To tue Eprror or tue “ Srecraror.”] 
Sin,—The quotation from Sydney Smith in the Spectator of 
December 10th reminds me of another passage by that writer 
equally applicable to present-day England in the “ Lettera to 
Peter Plymley ” (Letter V.) :— 
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“You cannot imagine, you say, that England will ever be 
conquered and ruined; for no other reason that I can find, but 
because it seems so very odd that it should be ruined and 
conquered. Alas! so reasoned in their time the Austrian, Russian 
and Prussian Plymleys. But the English are brave; so were all 
these nations. You might get together 100,000 men individually 
brave; but without generals capable of commanding such a 
machine, it would be as useless as a first-rate man-of-war manned 
by Oxford clergymen or Parisian shopkeepers. I do not say 
this in disparagement of English officers: they have had no means 
of acquiring experience ; but I do say it to create alarm; for we do 
not appear to me to be half alarmed enough, do not entertain that 
sense of our danger which leads to the most obvious means of defence. 
As to the spirit of the peasantry in making a gallant defence 
behind hedgerows and through plate-racks and hencoops, highly 
as I think of their bravery, I do not think there is any nation in 
Europe so likely to be struck with panic as the English, and this from 
their total unacquaintance with the Science of War. Old wheat and 
beans blazing for 20 miles round: cart mares shot: sows of Lord 
Somerville’s breed running wild over the country: the minister 
of the parish so sorely wounded in the hinder parts ; all those scenes 
of war an Austrian or a Russian has seen three or four times over; 
but it is now three centuries since an English pig has fallen in fair 
battle on English ground, or a farm house been rifled, or a clergy- 
man’s wife been subjected to any other proposals of love than the 
connubial endearments of her sleek and orthodox spouse..... . 
Every man must feel he has a country, and that there is an 
urgent and pressing cause why he should expose himself to 
death.” 


—I am, Sir, &e., R. S. J. 





(To tue Eprror or tae “ Srecraror.”’] 
Srr,—I admire the persistence and ability with which during 
the past three weeks you have advocated the cause of the 
Referendum, but surely you are scarcely justified in saying 
in your last issue that it would be difficult to find any thinking 
Unionist who is not willing to accept it as an addition to the 
Constitution. The main practical application of it pressed 
upon us during the Election was that of submitting through 
its agency a Tariff Reform Budget to the country. But only 
a day or two before you assumed the consent of all thinking 
Unionists, your own late Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain, at Buxton had rejected it as for 
that purpose an impossible solution. They had had, he said, 
no intention of extending it to Budgets. ‘ When, however, 
Mr. Balfour made it at the beginning of the Election, I 
accepted the ground he chose, and said, Be it so, with all its 
objections.” And he then went on to point out that he agreed 
to it for this Election (which when he spoke was nearly at an 
end), and for this Election only. His strongest, and I think 
unsurmountable, objection was that “when you are dealing 
with Customs-duties, unless you bring them into force at once 
you may cause a great upheaval of trade, great uncertainty in 
the minds of importers and merchants, and so great injustice 
as between man and man engaged in the same trade”; and 
this is not met by your proposal to confine the question put to 
new duties. Under a Tariff Reform Budget they would be all 
new duties. As to thinking Unionists, there has been but 
little time to think in the stir and bustle of a General 
Election. Such thought as there was, was more like that of 
the trooper in “ The Lay of the Last Minstrel,” of whom it is 
said that 
* Betwixt the saddle and the ground 
He mercy sought and mercy found.” 
The proposal was not in Mr. Balfour's speech at Nottingham ; 
it was not in his address to the electors of the City of London 
on November 25th. It emerged between the 25th and 29th, 
when it was announced at the Albert Hall. Its paternity is 
even uncertain. May we, borrowing Mr. Disraeli’s famous 
phrase, term it “ Popkins’ plan,” and ask: “Is England to be 
governed by Popkins’ plan?” Not, I hope, without much 
further consideration. Even in Professor A. V. Dicey’s own 
work on the Constitution the Referendum is only named in 
the appendix to the edition of 1908 where the Swiss system is 
described, and where we are told that it decreases the power 
of Swiss statesmen and discourages the growth of party 
government. There is no responsibility: measures may be 
referred and rejected, but their authors remain in power as 
before. This is not the English Constitution as we know it 
to-day,—that Constitution of which Burke said: 
“Tis not the hasty product of a day, 
But the well-ripened fruit of wise delay.” 
“Tt is.” he goes on, “the result of many minds, in many ages,” 
and should not be knocked on the head in an election panic.—I 
am, Sir, &c., R. A. ALLINSON. 
Scarsby Hall, 








[To tue Eprror or tue “Srecraton.”] 
Srr,—It is surprising that none of your numerous correspon- 
dents on the subject of the Referendum should have alluded 
to the fact that that process has been in operation in 
Scottish burghs for a number of years. By Section 306 of 
the Burgh Police (Scotland) Act, 1892, it is enacted that 
certain things, such as the providing of pleasure-grounds, 
public baths, &c., may not be done until a particular procedure 
has been gone through and an opportunity has been afforded 
to any objectors among the ratepayers to demand by a 
requisition a poll of the householders. In the burgh in 
which I reside there have been no fewer than three instances 
of this privilege having been exercised,—once for a public 
baths scheme, and twice with regard to pleasure-grounds. In 
each case the proposal of the Town Council was vetoed by 
the ratepayers. In another instance we had the poll, or 
“plebiscite,” as we term it locally, carried out in a slightly 
different but very interesting way. A syndicate had promoted 
a tramway scheme to connect our burgh with a large town some 
miles distant, but had made it a condition that they should be 
allowed to run Sunday cars. While the scheme was other- 
wise popular, there was a strong opposition by a section of 
the public to the Sunday proposal, and the Town Coun- 
cillors themselves were somewhat divided on the question. 
They accordingly sent out reply-postcards to all the house- 
holders, giving a short statement of the position, and request- 
ing a reply “ For” or “ Against.” A large proportion of the 
householders responded, a decisive verdict was given in favour 
of the scheme, and the objectors quietly accepted the situa- 
tion. Following our example, the large town referred to also 
took a plebiscite on a similar question, and quite recently 
another neighbouring burgh took a Poll of the People on the 
subject of annexation. What has been done so easily and 
effectively in those burghs could be as easily carried out 
simultaneously all over the country. The cost is insignificant, 
and there are two points in connexion with it which ought to 
make the process acceptable to both political parties,—it 
would please the Liberals, because there would be no plural 
voting, and it would please the Unionists, because every vote 


would have the same value.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Norra Briton. 





THE POLITICAL SITUATION. 
(To rae Epiror or tae “ Srectator.”’] 

Srr,—The article on “The Political Situation” which 
appeared in your last issue contains a statement which 
would seem to be in direct conflict with one of the best 
recognised conventions of the Constitution. You state in 
the passage in question that it is open to the King, when 
advised by the Prime Minister to have recourse to the 
expedient of creating new Peers, to 
“inform his advisers that he cannot do what they want if there is 
any other body of men who are willing to tell him that they can 
and will carry on the national Government without recourse to an 
act so admittedly revolutionary as the creation of five hundred 
Peers. In these circumstances the King will, we must presume, 
ask Mr. Balfour whether he is prepared to undertake the task of 
government.” 
What you suggest amounts to this,—that the King may 
refuse to accept the advice of his Ministers, thereby dismissing 
them (a result you seem to lose sight of), although they have, in 
fact, just been returned at a General Election at which their 
policy was the main issue. The unconstitutional character 
of such a proceeding on his Majesty’s part, for which no 
Minister would be responsible, is, I venture to think, obvious, 
and in three passages in his “Law and Custom of the 
Constitution” Sir William Anson thus emphasises it :— 

“Ministers are the King’s servants, but they are chosen for him 
by the unmistakable indication of the popular wishes given in the 
polling-booth or in the division lobby.” 

Again :— 

“Queen Victoria invariably accepted the decision of the 
country as shown by a general election or a vote in the House 
of Commons.”—Vol. II., Part IL. p. 39. 

That the King should endeavour, in any way or by any means, 
to prevent his Ministers, who admittedly represent a majority 
of the electorate, from carrying out their policy by Constitu- 
tional means has happily long been unknown. In support of 
this one has only again to turn to the authority just quoted :— 

“The Queen [Victoria] did not follow political and personal 
liking, as Anne and George ITI, had done, and the choice exercised 
[that of a Prime Minister] was really an endeavour to find 
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Ministers acceptable to the majority of the House of Commons, 
and to the people who sent that majority to Parliament.” 

How far from the wise convention followed by Queen 
Victoria, and thus indelibly engraved on the British Constitu- 
tion, would be such a proceeding as you suggest need not, I 
think, be further pointed out.—I am, Sir, &c., 


The Union Society, Cambridge. Eric Davies. 





PARLIAMENTARY VETO BILL. 
(To rue Epiror or tus “Srecraror.”] 
Sr1r,—Is there any value in the suggestion that the Bill should 
be passed by the House of Lords with the addition of one 
section, to the effect that the Act should remain in force for 
three years only, and that no Bill should be passed under the 
provisions of the Act affecting that particular section? Such 
a section appears to be the natural sequence to the preamble 
to the Bill, and would give three years for the reconstitution 
of the Second Chamber, which both parties profess to be 


desirous of carrying into effect.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A. L. E. 





THE IRISH COUNCIL BILL. 
(To tae Epiror or tue “Srecrator,”’] 
Srr,—Will you allow me to call attention to a verbal inaccu- 
racy common both to Irish Nationalists and to Unionists 
which propagates a good deal of confusion? It is that the 
Irish Council Bill brought in by Mr. Birrell is constantly 
termed the Irish Councils Bill. It is hard to produce a 
greater difference of meaning by the change in one letter. 
The Irish Councils Bill would certainly mean, and is probably 
understood by ninety-nine out of every hundred English 
electors to mean, a Bill for creating Councils of some kind 
for different parts of Ireland. It does mean, and is intended 
to mean in the Bill, a Bill for the establishment of the Irish 
Council,—that is, for the introduction into Ireland of Irish 
Home-rule by forming what is miscalled a Council, but is 
really an Irish Parliament of limited powers. The Bill is 
referred to in its twenty-seventh clause by its right name: 
“This Act may be cited as the Irish Council Act, 1907.” I 
have always maintained not only that the Irish Council Act, 
1907, would, when the Bill passed into law, have been a Home- 
rule Act, but was a Bill proposed with very dubious good 
faith towards those Unionists who understood that in the 
Parliament of 1906 no measure would be brought forward 
granting Home-rule to Ireland.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A LAWYER. 





WELSHMEN AND BUDGETS. 
(To rue Eprror or True “ Srecrator.”) 
Srr,—Having been a diligent reader of your paper for many 
many years, I was astonished to find your columns on Decem- 
ber 3rd open to the bald and abusive contribution of your 
correspondent Dr. Rouse, of Perse School House, Cambridge, 
I ask, Sir, what sane purpose can possibly be served by thus 
wantonly insulting a whole people; for I write not to defend 
Mr. Lloyd George and his controversial methods,—he, I know, 
can well take care of himself. It would appear as if Dr, 
Rouse, from his prejudice and bigotry, had confined his 
reading entirely to Andrew Borde and his obscure con- 
temporaries. Well, Sir, let Dr. Rouse note that gallant little 
Wales, I am glad to say, again worthily assumes her proud 
position in the van of all the forces of progress, and nobly 
reminds the denser-minded—if stronger-sinewed—Saxons that 
the inborn love of freedom that hurled all their power back 
from our hills for seven hundred years is as living and as 
strong as ever; and this should persuade even Dr. Rouse that 
a Welshman can “labour and delve and dig” on behalf of 
what he deems a righteous cause. Indeed, it needs no 
prophetic eye to see signs many which show that the future 
of our great Empire belongs to the Celt: not to what they 
foolishly call the domination of Redmond and his dollars, but 
the force of united Celtia governing by reason of its greater 
and brighter intellect over the duller and denser and less 
imaginative mind of Saxondom. Why, even in the past, to 
go back to Andrew Borde and his period, it was only this 
learning of the older races that enabled England to emerge 
from her once stagnant and obscure state to her position of 
greatness among the nations of the world; for it was the 
Welsh house of Tudor that was the greatest single factor in 
that grand uprising of England; and later still, when her 





destinies were all but wrecked by the feeble and nervelesg 
Stuarts, nothing but the genius of Milton and Cromwell 
—both nearly full-blooded Welshmen—saved her from utter 
extinction and ruin. Yet, Sir, shame on them, say I, there 
are some men to-day, who from their positions ought to be 
above such puny methods, who have the impudence, 
assiduously aided by fitting descendants of pedlar Jews, to 
point the finger of scorn at Mr. Lloyd George and any one 
else who is not an “Englishman”! Why I confess, in my 
laudable indignation, I should like to kick the whole nasty 
erew of the latter back into the Continental dens they 
originally crawled from: the chiefest service they have done 
England is to corrupt her Press to a deplorable extent with 
their spurious Imperialism! Well, perhaps the purpose of 
their existence is at last revealed, for, faith, may they not 
furnish Dr. Rouse of Cambridge with a galaxy of congenial 
friends !—I am, Sir, &c., Dovexas Lewis, 
Stoke-under-Ham, Somerset. 





| We are no Anti-Semites, and detest the unjust and insulting 
language in which our correspondent writes. We publish his 
letter to show how untrue is the allegation that we do not 
publish letters with which we disagree.—Eb. Spectator. } 





A MINISTERIALIST ON “THE PEOPLE.” 

[To tue Eprror or tue “ Srecrator,”] 
Srr,—May I express my regret at your abandonment of a 
tradition which used to make the Spectator honoured even by 
those who differed from it in political opinion P In last week's 
issue you print nearly half-a-column of abuse of myself which 
isalike unprovoked, clumsy, and inaccurate. The author, of 
whom I have never heard before, is good enough to call me 
“ex-Under-Secretary of State for the Home Office.” Iam not 
ex-Under-Secretary of State for the Home Office. He declares 
of a book which I wrote ten years ago that it refers to the dis- 
trict round the Mile End Road, “the Mile End Road,” heasserts, 
“being specially mentioned in the book.” I had never seen 
the Mile End Road when I wrote it; the Mile End Road is not 
mentioned in the book, and examination of any two pages of 
it would show that it had nothing whatever to do with the 
Mile End Road. He gives three extracts torn from their 
context, and announces that they are descriptions of “the 
poorer parts of London, including the East End.” These 
extracts have nothing more to do with the East End than 
they have with the deserts of Arabia. I have looked up the 
quotations in question, all of which refer to a similar 
incident. That incident is definitely described in the book as 
not being an allusion to the great mass of the people amongst 
whom I lived in the South of London. It is referred 
specifically to certain “pools of deeper poverty and haunts 
of vice,” which I asserted to exist as much in Kensington and 
Clapham as in Camberwell. Without any examination you 
allow these descriptions to be taken from their context, to be 
entirely misapplied, to be associated with statements abso- 
lutely false, seemingly content so long as the object of such 
charges is a political opponent. 

“From the Abyss” was a collection of articles written ten 
years ago when I was living in a small tenement dwelling in 
Camberwell in a very poor quarter, and not far from a 
specially criminal district. I have looked through the book 
again. I find it contains faults of immaturity, too much 
rhetoric, and some bitterness, which I might not repeat 
to-day. Otherwise, it seems to possess sincerity and a passion 
for social justice which I would fain believe remains as strong 
to-day after a decade of political and Parliamentary experi« 
ence. You were kind enough to give it a very generous 
welcome when it was published, and you have been kind 
enough, also, from time to time to praise it in various articles 
which you have printed discussing the life of the poor. 

It may interest you to know that this letter you printed is 
not only inaccurate invective,—it [is stale invective. The 
main purport of it, including the three specific quotations, 
was used at my election in one of those attacks which one 
expects during a fight, but which one seeks to forget after- 
wards. During the three weeks preceding the election I 
heard not a word about it. At eight o’clock on the Friday 
evening preceding the poll, when it was thought to be too late 
to answer, a leaflet was issued in terms similar to your corre- 
spondent’s letter. The venue was transferred from Camberwell 
to West Ham. The ten years’ interval was cut out, And the 
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quotations were headed “What Mr. Masterman Thinks of 
his Constituents,” or some similar silly title. 

The result was that my constituents gave me an increased 
majority. I do not wonder that baffled malice in face of the 
collapse of so contemptible a trick has sought for other 
vehicles of expression. But I must confess I am amazed to 
1d such a vehicle provided by the Spectator.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Cuar.es F. G. MAsTERMAN, 
The Home Office, Whitehall. 


\Mr. Masterman, in effect, accuses us of allowing a corre- 
spondent to use “ Limehouse” methods in our columns. We 
might answer by asking how a supporter of Mr. Lloyd George 
ean think it consistent with loyalty to his chief to object to 
the use of hard blows in political controversy. We prefer, 
however, not to make any such debating point. On considering 
the matter again, and in the light of Mr. Masterman’s letter, 
we frankly admit that we should have done better not to 
print the letter. We regret having done so. We must point 
out, however, that the letter was not, as one might imagine to 
have been the case from Mr. Masterman’s language, endorsed 
by us editorially. It was a letter to the editor authenticated 
with a name and address, and, as our editorial notices show, 
we specially disclaim responsibility for the contents of letters. 
Though we regret that we added to the fury of the electoral 
storm by publishing the letter, we must, in fairness to the 
writer, say that Mr. Masterman exaggerates the nature of his 
communication.—Ep,. Spectator. } 


fir 





THE ENCYCLICAL “ PASCENDI.” 
[To rae Eprror or tus “Srectator."’] 
Srr,—May I suggest to those Roman Catholics who are being 
asked to sign the Encyclical Pascendi that there are four good 
and solid reasons why they should refuse to do so? 

(1) It is a precedent for possible interference in political 
matters of the kind which has already done so much mischief 
in France. 

(2) They are asked to sign in the particular sense which the 
Pope attributes to the Encyclical. Now all Catholics ought 
to know that in public matters the private judgment of the 
legislator, according to Canon Law and the invariable 
position of Catholic apologists, means nothing for the 
general public. If it meant anything more, then one Pope 
could be proved to be heretical in his public teaching, 
because it is certain that more than one Pope has inter- 
preted his public teaching by his private judgment in an 
heretical manner. The whole apology that is made on behalf 
of those Popes who have erred in their private capacity is 
that it was in private only that they erred. It is therefore 
impossible to make the private sense of the Pope public in 
any proper or official manner from the nature of the case ; 
nor can any attempt to do so be made without contradiction. 
The intention of the legislator is something which is pre- 
sumed to be in accordance with ordinary law, antecedent 
legislation, and the facts of the case, until it can be proved 
to be otherwise. The private judgment of the legislator has 
nothing to do with the matter, and to appeal to it is contrary 
to the whole trend and meaning of Catholic teaching. When 
the Pope is said to be infallible, it is not his private sense 
which is supposed to be infallible but his public utterance, 

and that under particular circumstances and conditions. As 
a matter of fact, Modernists have been told before now that 
they may not appeal to the private sense of Leo XIIL., or 
even to his private letters, because the private sense of a Pope 
is not of any authority as against the public teaching of the 
present time. 

(3) It is a really doubtful matter whether the Encyclical 
Pascendi is valid. It is also a doubtful matter whether it is 
not, in certain particulars, even heretical. There are com- 
petent theologians who hold that it deals with matters outside 
the jurisdiction of the Church. As it deals with history and 
criticism in their proper sphere, in the sphere which is 
allowed to them in the Encyclical Providentissimus Deus, 
there is no doubt whatever that, according to Leo XIII.’s 
interpretation of his own words, this Encyclical of Pius X. is 
invalid. But there are also competent theologians who hold 
it to be heretical. If this should turn out to be the case, the 
present Pope has already, ipso facto, ceased to be Pope, and 
everything that he does, except in cases of ordinary discipline, 
is invalid. Nobody who considers the reckless way in which 
the present Pope has condemned almost every movement of 
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intelligence and almost every man of intellect in the Church 
can doubt that some judgment of this kind will in the future 
become inevitable. 

(4) All this is true, quite independently of the condemna- 
tion of Modernism, and there are those who consider this 
Encyclical invalid who are not Modernists at all; but there is 
another matter—a practical matter—which is for those who 
may be induced to sign this Encyclical of grave and 
immediate importance. They will share the responsibility 
of the Pope in applying the kind of legislation which in this 
Encyclical he terms remedies. These remedies have indeed 
been modified, but very slightly; and I suppose that the 
reason of this modification is to be found in the enormous 
scandal which they have already caused, and the irreparable 
mischief which they have already done. 

Is not this, then, an admirable opportunity for Catholics 
to declare that persecution and coercive legislation are 
elements in the Church's history in which they do not con- 
sider her to have shown herself divine or infallible, or even 
humanly wise? Men have felt great and just indignation on 
the subject of these remedies; if they knew more about them 
they would be more indignant still. In the meantime I do 
not hesitate to say that he who shows his approval of these 
things by signing this Encyclical may find out in the future, 
to his dismay, that he has been condoning a policy of the very 
same kind as that which led to the massacres of the Duke of 
Alva in Holland, to the massacre of St. Bartholomew in 
France, to the tyranny of Philip II. in Spain. Is not this, 
then, a good opportunity for declaring that we will not 
condone any policy of the kind, and that we mean to cleanse 
ourselves for ever from all these stains upon Catholic history ? 
—I am, Sir, &c., W. J. WILLIAMs, 





THE ODES OF SOLOMON. 
(To rar Epitror or tur “ Srecraror.”’] 
Srr,—Your article on “The Odes of Solomon” in the Spectator 
of October 22nd has a direct bearing on the revision of the 
Prayer-book. There is a general consensus that the Eucharist 
is the central point of union for Christians, and it is essen- 
tially a service of joy. The great difference between the 
ministry of John the Baptist and our Lord’s ministry is that 
John made a confession of sins a condition of his baptism, 
while our Lord accepts without conditions; it is enough for Him 
that a man should be weary and heavy-laden. There are no 
tests; the man’s after life is to bear witness to his sincerity. 
Now the service of joy and thanksgiving contains elements 
which may deter many from joining in it. The exhortation, 
borrowing phrases from the Epistle to the Corinthians, directed 
against conditions which are unknown in the present day is 
almost always omitted. Why, then, should it stand any 
longer? The tone of the confession, and one may add of the 
general confession in the Morning Service, is only consonant 
with an age when the terrors of Calvinism and of the 
Roman system of reprobation hung heavy on the world. 
There are some who feel that to say “There is no health in 
us” is untrue. Our Lord seems to rebuke this attitude by the 
words :—‘In praying use not vain repetitions as the Gentiles 
do, for they think that they shall be heard for their much 
speaking. Be ye not therefore like unto them, for your Father 
knoweth what things ye have need of before ye ask him.” Then 
follows the Lord’s Prayer: “ God be merciful to me a sinner.” 
Here are no vain repetitions. The spirit of the writer of these 
Odes is the spirit of the Psalmist in his happier inspirations, 
his full-hearted joy in the fact that “the Lord reigneth: let 
the earth rejoice.” In the revision of the Prayer-book let the 
lay community of the Church of England have a voice, and 
that does not mean the House of Laymen exclusively. As a 
national Church, we aim not at exclusion, but at comprehen- 
siveness. Exclusiveness is Pharisaism; it is the very meaning 
of the word, and all who obey our Lord ought to abhor it as 
they abhor hypocrisy. “I ran no risk,” says the writer of the 
Odes, “ because I walked with Him, and I erred not in anything 
because I obeyed the Truth.” And it is Pilate who said: 
“ What is truth ?”—I am, Sir, &c., E. D. Stone. 
Helensbourne, Abingdon. 





col 
CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 
(‘To tue Eprror or tue “ Srectaror.”] 

Sir,—With reference to the article on the above subject in 





the Spectator of December 10th, perhaps the following extract 
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from an article by Sydney Smith in the Edinburgh Review, 
1802, may help to support your view that punishment should 
not be made too agreeable :—~ 

“ ATTRACTION OF HANGING. 

A very curious circumstance took place in the kingdom of 
Denmark, in the middle of the last century (sc. 18th), relative to 
the infliction of capital punishment upon malefactors. ‘They were 
attended from the prison to the place of execution by priests, 
accompanied by a very numerous procession singing psalms, 
&e. &e.: which ended, a long discourse was addressed by the 
priest to the culprit, who was hung as soon as he had heard it. 
This spectacle, and all the pious cares bestowed upon the criminals, 
so far seduced the imaginations of the common people, that many 
of them committed murder purposely to enjoy such inestimable 
advantages, and the government was positively obliged to make 
hanging dull as well as deadly, before it ceased to be an object of 
popular ambition.” 
—I am, Sir, &e., 


C. 8. H. 





PORTABLE CIGARETTE-LIGHTERS. 
(To tae Eprror or tue “Specrator.”’} 

Str,—I often in a wind when the sun shines use a burning-glass 
for lighting cigarettes. Could you tell me whether the next time 
I take one to France I shall have to pay 2 fr. or 40 fr. duty on 
it, and whether the rate will vary according to the length of 
daylight and probable sunshine on tbat particular day ? 
Could I get the duty refunded if I could prove that it had been 
foggy all the time I was in the benighted country P—I am, 
Sir, &e., G. J. J. H. 

[In Italy, where salt is a Government monopoly, it used to be, 
and for all we know may still be, an offence against the revenue 
to fill « saucepan with sea water wherein to boil vegetables. 
We have heard of a cordon of soldiers being drawn across the 
shore to prevent such breaches of the law. In the same way, 
it would seem necessary to hold that to steal fire from the sun 
would be to infringe the Government match monopoly. If so, 
Bastiat’s reductio ad absurdum of the candlemakers’ petition 
to be protected from the unfair competition of the heavenly 
illuminant would have come true.—Ep. Spectator.) 





BERRIED HOLLY FOR THE BIRDS. 
(To tHe Eprror or tue “ Specraror.”} 
Srr,—May I remind your readers that holly-berries are the 
natural food of various wild birds? To deprive them of 
sustenance, at a time too when their supplies often run short, 
for the sake of decorations which please our eyes is conduct 
little in accordance with the spirit of Christianity. The 
manufacture of artificial berries would give work to the 
workless, The use of natural berries robs the hungry birds. 
—Iam, Sir, &c., 
A Member OF THE RoyaAt SocrgsTy FOR THE 
PROTECTION OF BIRDS, 





A REQUEST. 
[To tue Epiror or tHe “ Spectaror,’’] 


Srr,—Can you tell me if anywhere in England there is any statue of 
John Penn, or of Hampden, or of Elliott, and where? Or can you 
direct me to some other source to which I can apply for informa- 
tion? I shall be very greatly obliged for this information. I 
have no excuse for bothering you except, and this indeed is not an 
excuse, that I have long been a subscriber to the Spectator and an 
admirer of ite attitude.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Cartes F, Samira. 
New Britain, Conn., U.S.A. 








NQTICE.—When Articles or “Correspondence” are signed with 
the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
In such instances, as in the case of “ Letters to 
the Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of 
view is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publicalion, 


expression. 








POETRY. 


AFTER TRINITY. 
WE have done with dogma and divinity, 
Easter and Whitsun past, 
The long, long Sundays after Trinity 
Are with us at last; 
The passionless Sundays after Trinity, 
Neither feast-day nor fast. 











| 
Christmas comes with plenty, 


Lent spreads out its pall, 

But these are five and twenty, 
The longest Sundays of all ; 

The placid Sundays after Trinity, 
Wheat-harvest, fruit-harvest, Fall. 


Spring with its burst is over, 
Summer has had its day, 

The scented grasses and clover 
Are cut, and dried into hay; 

The singing-birds are silent, 
And the swallows flown away. 


Post pugnam pausa fiet ; 
Lord, we have made our choice; 
In the stillness of autumn quiet, 
We have heard the still, small, voice, 
We have sung Oh where shall Wisdom ? 
Thick paper, folio, Boyce. 


Let it not all be sadness, 
Not omnia vanitas, 
Stir up a little gladness 
To lighten the Tibi cras ; 
Send us that little summer, 
That comes with Martinmas. 


When still the cloudlet dapples 
The windless cobalt blue, 
And the scent of gathered apples 
Fills all the store-rooms through, 
The gossamer silvers the bramble, 
The lawns are gemmed with dew. 
An end of tombstone Latinity, 
Stir up sober mirth, 
Twenty-fifth after Trinity, 
Kneel with the listening earth, 
Behind the Advent trumpets 
They are singing Emmanuel’s birth. 
J. MEADE FALKNER. 








MUSIC. 


> 


SALOME. 
For the main-spring of the drama of Salome, which is 
virtually identical with the libretto of Stranss’s music 
drama, there is no authority whatever either in the New 
Testament or in the pages of Josephus. But it has 
not even the merit of originality. It is simply a tertiary 
deposit,—a perverted expansion of the folk-legend which 
Heine condensed into the memorable ballad given in chap. 19 
of Atta Troll. According to the legend, Herodias—not 
Salome, who could have been little more than a child at the 
time of the death of John the Baptist—was condemned to 
eternal penance for her guilt in procuring his death, and 
roamed everlastingly over the face of the earth, carrying the 
head of the man whom she had loved. Heine’s poem is a 
masterpiece of laconic simplicity. There is something 
macabre in the situation, but it is handled with a classic 
restraint, a mordant brevity, which purge the story of its 
sensual taint. It was reserved for a modern writer, oblivious 
of the maxim of Tacitus, puniri debent scelera, abscondi 
flagitia, to reconstruct the legend in such a way as to 
aggravate its monstrosity by insisting on the ferocity and 
animalism of the central figure. Indeed, “ whatsoever things 
are impure, whatsoever things are hateful, whatsoever things 
are of evil report, if there be any vice, and if there be any 
infamy,”—all these things are to be found in the character of 
Salome as portrayed in the drama which, we gather, has 
achieved considerable success in Germany. Those who have 
noticed the corrupt Neo-Byzantinism of a section of German 
art, or who have been shocked by the ferocious and sinister 
humour of Simplicissimus, will not be surprised, but it would 
be unfair to judge of Germany as a whole by this cult of the 
@npades in art and letters. It is the corruption of the best 
that is the worst, and the corruption cannot have gone very 
far in an age which gives us Hiinsel und Gretel. Still, it is 
of evil augury that the most conspicuous living German 
musician should choose for his guide, on the occasion of his 
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first and only incursion into the domain of Biblical narrative, 
a writer 
“cui fervens 
Aestuat occultis animus semperque tacendis.” 
Beethoven's initial difficulty in writing an opera was to find 

a sulliciently noble theme. As it has been well said of him, 
“the connection between the music and the words and dramatic 
situation was so close in his mind that he could not bring himself 
towrite music to anything ignoble. ..... His gift was too sacred 
to be desecrated. ..... In this he is the greatest type of high and 
unyielding honour; for the idea of degrading and cheapening his 
precious art seems to have been so entirely impossible to him that 
he probably never allowed himself even to consider it for a 
moment. In this respect German musicians have always been 
patterns to the world.’ 

These words, written by a distinguished British musician 
more than twenty years ago, remain true of Beethoven, but 
not of German composers. The difficulty with Strauss seems 
to be to find something sufficiently ignoble, and if the record 
of history or literature does not provide him with something 
adequately degraded, it has to be de-decorated or perverted to 
suit his requirements, Beethoven, who ultimately fixed upon 
a story of pure and unconquerable womanly devotion for his 
subject, held a view of the function of opera which corresponds 
exactly with that of Dr. John Brown :—* Great works of art 
elevate public feeling. They tend, like all productions of high 
and pure genius, to the glory of God and the good of mankind: 
they are a part of the common wealth.” Strauss, on the other 
hand, has chosen in Salome a heroine whose sole claim to dis- 
tinction is the eminence of her infamy, the persistence with 
which she commits the crime of lése-majesté against woman- 
liness. Salome, in the words of one of the most thorough- 
going admirers* of the libretto and the music, is “ funda- 
mentally sensual.” But, according to the same authority, 
“such questions do not concern us in regarding a work of art. 
What matters is the artistic, the creative representation of 
the whole, and it is only when we approach the work 
without moral ‘ifs’ and ‘buts’ that it can unfold its 
beauty.” Again, “the essence of opera, if rightly con- 
ceived, is an elevated, intensified feeling and acting of 
uncommon persons, which proceeds from the depths of 
the soul and surpasses the ordinary measure.” Inability 
to appreciate the artistic beauty of a character which has 
scaled the topmost pinnacle of infamy is the sign of a 
defective intelligence. If we contemplate her aright, Salome 
does not lack “ sympathetic and purely human traits,”—this 
of a woman who is so absorbed in her guilty passion that when 
her neglected lover stabs himself in her presence, she pays no 
more attention to his bleeding corpse than if he had never 
existed. Indeed, when, in addition to the assemblage of 
infra-human qualities which she displays, we are bidden to 
admire her “sympathy,” the effect is overwhelming, and, as 
Macaulay said of Barére when his biographer claimed him 
as a good Christian, “we sink under the contemplation 
of such exquisite and manifold perfection.” The fact is that 
these musical revolutionaries, like the Coreyraeans of old, no 
longer use familiar words in their old acceptations. They 
speak of “elevation” where the plain person only sees 
sensuality; “sympathy” becomes a convenient euphemism 
for desire; “ humanity ” connotes only the attributes of the 
béte humaine, not the fullest and most harmonious culture of 
all the human faculties and powers; and the epithet “ un- 
common” lends distinction to the possession of depraved or 
perverted instincts. The eccentricities of official eulogists 
must of course be discounted to a certain extent, and it is 
possible to be merely amused when Herr Alfred Schattmann 
naively remarks that “nobody ‘thinks of Wagner’ when 
hearing the music of Salome,” or when he, or rather his 
translator, observes, @ propos of Strauss’s courage in com- 
bining unrelating keys, “in this respect Salome is unique and 
of unprecedented geniality.” But what are we to say of the 
taste of a composer who apparently sanctions the issue by his 
publishers of picture postcards showing the headless figure of 
a man bearing on a dish the head of Richard Strauss, as it 
would appear in death, with gouts of blood, disguised as musica] 
notes, dropping from the dish and spirting from the neck? 
The likeness is unmistakable, and the name Richard Strauss 
is printed at the foot. Truly the wit of the post-Wagnerians 
is “ unique and of unprecedented geniality.” 

The “correct” and reverential attitude which one ought to 


* Salome, Words and Music Explained by Alfred Schattmann. London: 
Breitkopf and Hiirtel. [6d.] 
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assume before Strauss’s opera is clearly indicated by the 
faithful Schattmann. “ His work takes such gigantic forms, 
and its effect is nevertheless so extraordinary, that we can 
stand before this phenomenon only with admiration and 
amazement. Let us rejoice in the opera Salome, an opera so 
boldly conceived and possessing innumerable passages of sur- 
passing beauty, a work which by reason of its grandeur, 
beauty, and aesthetic meaning appears indeed to be destined 
to live as a lasting work of art.” Herr Schattmann does not 
“stand” at all. He approaches the work of Wilde and Strauss 
on wl fours. Admiration, however, cannot be commandeered 
in this way, and, speaking from the point of view of 
those whose limited intelligence prevents them from appre- 
ciating the “fascination of corruption” presented by the 
book, the transcendental gymnastics of this redoubtable 
musical athlete leave us cold. The opera has, however, 
one great negative merit,—it only lasts an hour and a half. 
Here is no himmlische Liinge, but rather a brevity which, in 
view of the heroine’s character, may correctly be styled 
infernal. But it would be most unjust to Strauss to convey 
the impression that his music in any way reinforees the 
sensuality of the text. Herr Schattmann boldly declares that 
“nobody thinks of Wagner when hearing Salome.” With all 
respect, we venture to differ. There must have been not one 
but several persons present during the recent representations 
of Salome who felt that if the opera had been set to music as 
full-blooded and passionate as Wagner set to the story of 
Tristan und Isolde, it would have blown the roof off Covent 
Garden, and rendered it impossible for anybody to sit out the 
performance. By mere virtue of contrast with the extrava- 
gantly restless musical characterisation of Salome, the 
phrases assigned to the Prophet have a certain dignity 
and breadth, much in the same way that the seale of 
C major sounds beautiful after a surfeit of Debussy; 
but the “motives” throughout, apart from their millinery, 
are extremely insignificant. The claims, so passionately 
advanced by his admirers, on behalf of Strauss’s momentous 
psychological methods are irreconcilable with continuous 
inspiration. What is wrong with Strauss is that he has a 
cold heart and an emotional head. He presents the strange, if 
not unique, spectacle of a composer who is capable of being 
hysterical with his intellect. This may enrapture the limited 
public which delights in the later novels of Mr. Henry James, 
but it will never begin to satisfy the great majority who still, 
as in the days of the author of The Spleen, can only be 
“tarantulated by a tune.” Hardly any concession, again, is 
made in respect of local colour, the only obvious use of 
Oriental idiom being in the much-talked-of “ Dance of the 
Seven Veils,” the music of which would do almost equally 
well for seven phylacteries. The score is much more scrappy 
and less impressive than that of Elektra—which has its 
dazzling moments—and more is left to the acting to stall 
off tedium. Thus the balance of the arts is not preserved, 
and for all Strauss’s consummate skill as an orchestral 
prestidigitateur, his score seldom rises above the level of an 
ingenious rather than an appropriate commentary. It is a 
curious fact that where he attempts realism or imitation he 
is more often outrageous than striking. The scene of the five 
Jewish doctors is a reductio ad absurdum of ineffectual 
cleverness. When Herod declares that he will not deliver 
up the Prophet, for he is a man that has beheld God, 
the Jews raise a great dispute. In the words of the 
inimitable Schattmann, “it is illustrated in a delightfully 
drastic movement ful] of polyphonous audacity. Five Jews, 
each drawn in characteristic lines, shout confusedly. Each 
attempts to outdo the other by sustaining high notes. This 
movement is built up with unmitigated realism by means of 
intentional cacophonics produced by the wild medley, a use of 
contrapuntal dramatic possibilities that has not its equal.” 
To put it crudely, the transcendental genius of Strauss is 
exhausted in producing an effect quite inferior to the artless 
shrieks of five cockatoos. In other passages he makes the 
instruments snarl] like sick or wounded wild beasts, but there 
is nearly always an element of freakishness in his treatment 
of the horrible. Indeed, if we may again quote Macaulay 
on Bartre, “there is something peculiarly tickling and 
exhilarating to his mind in the grotesque combination of 
the frivolous and the terrible.” There are moments when 
one is sorely tempted to fall back on the theory of nomen 
omen, and account for the Jekyll-Hyde dualism of Strauss 
by the strange mischance which linked his Christian name 
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with the composer of Parsifal and his surname with the 
Viennese Walzerkinig. 

The musical world owes so much to the spirited, if somewhat 
undiscriminating, enterprise of Mr. Thomas Beecham that we 
regret to be unable to see anything heroic in his persistence 
in securing a hearing for Salome in London. The “ booming” 
of the opera has been tremendous—quite equal to that of one 
of Mr. Hall Caine’s plays—but this sort of booming, like the 
bombination of the Chimaera in Erasmus’s famous problem, 
generally ends in the void.” It may be that the wish is 
futher to the thought, but we do not think that the 
opera-going public will take a permanent pleasure in sceing 
the resources of a great musical organisation lavished 
on the glorification of erotomania. But Mr. Beecham has 
undoubtedly succeeded in making the Censorship ridiculous. 
The modifications insisted on by the Lord Chamberlain, with 
their puerile and ostrich-like evasions, have struck a heavy 
blow at this office. Had the Censor refused to sanction the 
opera, he would, we believe, have met with general support. 
Had it been possible to allow the unexpurgated version to be 
performed, we believe that public opinion would have con- 
firmed the verdict of New York and Chicago. The com- 
promise arrived at in the case of Salome, concerning which it 
is open to doubt whether it would have been permitted for 
the benefit of any British composer or playwright, while 
slightly abating the bestiality of the closing scenes, only 
serves to show that the Censor has neither courage nor 
consistency. The amount of talent expended on the produc- 
tion has been immense. Mr. Beecham has again proved 
himself a conductor of uncommon accomplishment. As 
for Mme. Ackté, her rendering is too steeped in modernity 
to suggest a barbaric or elemental passion, but it is so 
vivid as to distract attention from the music, though 
she sings the part with amazing skill. Mr. Whitehill 
sang finely as the Prophet, but there was no hint of 
the zealot in his acting. He bore himself with a some- 
what wooden dignity; though allowance must be made for 
the hampering effect of a costume which, as a writer in 
the Westminster Gazette truly observed, suggested a sort of 
prehistoric evening-dress. The Herod of Herr Kraus was 
strangely undistinguished and undignified. But his spasmodic 
gestures and utterance may have been due to a conscientious 
desire to illustrate the peculiarity on which Herr Schattmann 
insists, that he is “a neurasthenic person.” C. L. G. 
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THE CONFLICT OF COLOUR* 

Mr. Putnam WEALE, the author of Indiscreet Letters from 
Peking, is probably known to our readers as a very clever 
writer. This examination of racial problems is full of clever 
“viewiness,” which is dressed out with the results of wide 
reading, and arrests the attention by its extravagantly bold 
generalisations. In his introduction the author tells us that 
the objective rather than the subjective point of view is 
needed. We agree; but, oddly enough, though he will no 
doubt think himself deeply wronged, we must say that his 
opinions nearly all seem to us to be subjective. The connexion 
between his conclusions and much of the history which he 
relates is very obscure, and consequently the conclusions are 
detached things evolved from his inner consciousness. His 
arguments are in fact a good deal due to temperament; his 
mind is one of those which are constitutionally in revolt; 
every kind of authority which has established itself is wrong, 
every policy emanating from authority is stupid, every one 
needs putting in his place, and not till that has been accom- 
plished will the world be governed by the pure light of reason 
as conceived by Mr. Putnam Weale. But those of us who are 
acquainted with doctrinaires know well enough that new 
Putnam Weales would arise to proclaim the stupidity of the 
Putnam Weales of the previous generation, and not till their 
doctrines had got themselves accepted would the wheel have 
come full circle and the world be prepared once more in the 
order of Providence for the repetition of the wisdom of the 
Putnam Weales of the generation before last. 

The views on which Mr. Putnam Weale lays most emphasis 








* The Conflict of Colour: being a Detailed Examination of Racial Problems 
throughout the World, with Special Reference to the English-speaking Peoples, 
By B. L, Putnam Weale, London: Macmillan and Co. [10s. net.) 





are, briefly, that the Hellenic and Roman basis of our civilisa- 
tion is all a silly mistake, and that the West has learned far 
more from the East than it imagines, and has much more to 
learn in the future. Athens and Rome, he tells us, have been 
ludicrously overrated. Now the coloured races—the yellow 
and the brown, that is, for the author seems to us to write 
most harshly and callously of the negroes—are coming into 
their own by physical power and intellectual ability, and the 
only way to prevent them from gaining a preponderant 
influence in the world is to make them subject to the law 
which governs Europe,—the “ balance of power.” How is this 
law to be imposed upon them? Only, Mr. Putnam Weale 
says, by granting to all Eastern nations self-government as 
quickly as possible. Then they will strike their own balance 
and be held in a static position, or condition of preoccupation, 
as Europe is now held. This is only a bald summary of the 
argument as we understand it; it will be seen that it is very 
different from Professor Pearson’s on the same subject; but 
incidentally there are so many wild assertions and generalisa- 
tions that we may as well call attention to some of them lest 
the undoubted cleverness of the writing should disguise 
them. 

To begin with, there is no evidence that early Greek 
civilisation—Homeriec or pre-Homeric—owed anything to 
Asia. Probably the exact contrary is true. When Asiatic 
influence came later it came in the form of asceticism, the 
Mithraic worship, and so on, and for the greater part it was a 
demorualising influence. But Mr. Putnam Weale asks us to 
believe that Hellenism was not worth saving for Europe, and 
that, as a matter of fact, the clash of the Asiatic and Greek 
principles at Marathon and Salamis is only a dramatic 
figment of conventional historians. Marathon and Salamis, 
seen in his perspective, were unimportant local conflicts which 
had no marked effect on the history of civilisation,—* what- 
ever that may mean,” as Mr. Putnam Weale would say, 
Indeed, according to him, the Asiatic spirit had invaded 
Europe in any case. “Out of Europe [i.e., from the out- 
side|,” he says, “were taken Europe’s religion, Europe's 
philosophy, and much of Europe’s arts.” But the Greeks 
were Europeans, and if their philosophy and art were not 
their own invention, we know not what to call them. When 
East and West drew nearer to one another in the later days 
of the Roman Empire, Byzantine art did indeed show heavy 
traces of Asiatic influence, but was it not at a distinct 
sacrifice? Did not beauty of form yield to splendour of 
effect ? 

Mr. Putnam Weale’s use of figures often leaves us sorely 
puzzled. He argues frequently as though the increase of a 
nation’s numbers made that nation secure of greatness. For 
example :— 

“Few people give enough consideration to simple statistics; 
yet it is by the aid of these statistics alone that the general 
position can be understood. Numbers are what Japan needs in 
the populous modern world, At the present moment the Japanese 
population is almost exactly 53,000,000. By 1925, that is, in fifteen 
years, however, assuming that the birth-rate remains what it is at 
present, the Japanese population will equal the present population 
of Germany—63,000,000 people. But in that year the population 
of Japan’s three rivals may be as follows :— 


SITTIN» iiesnsiiaiesispptmincnblashanvtenanaeeniebinlenieaadhien 200,000,000 
120,000,000 
475,000,000."" 


Yet the Japanese are fresh from their victory over the vastly 
greater population of Russia. Even when higher military 
skill and careful preparation and unity of purpose do not 
give victory to the small nation over the large, a nobler 
ethos will often penetrate and conquer the world without the 
clash of arms, or, at all events, the ethos will remain when 
the noise of battle has long been forgotten. As Guizot says— 

“Were it absolutely necessary to express in few words the pre- 
dominating characters of the various elements of our civilisation, 
I should say, that the spirit of legality, of regular association, came 
to us from the Roman world, from the Roman municipalities and 
laws. It is to Christianity, to the religious society that we owe 
the spirit of morality, the sentiment and empire of rule, of a moral 
law, of the mutual duties of men. The Germans conferred upon 
us the spirit of liberty, of liberty such as we conceive of, and are 
acquainted with,‘ in the present day, as the right and property 
of each individual, master of himself, of his actions, and of his 
fate, so long as he injures no other individual.” 
One might think from some of Mr. Putnam Weale’s words 
that numbers were everything; but he often states, in effect, 
the exact reverse. 

“The white man, although he is to-day only half as 
numerous as the coloured man,” says the author, “is settled 
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ona gross area of land more than twice as extensive as that 


owned by his coloured brother.” The pressure of the popula- 
tion on the soil—owing largely to the disinclination of all 
Easterns to move—is indeed one of the great difficulties in 
governing India. The figures which Mr. Putnam Weale gives, 
however, of the relative pressure on the soil of the white and 
coloured populations are arrived at only by including Siberia 
jn Europe,—surely a very misleading arrangement. “The 
East,” says the author, “is in many ways the home of pure 
democracy—the region where the cobbler may always 
magically become the great Minister.” It is perfectly well 
known that in the East men have made their way to eminence 
through all difficulties. But the fact that occasionally a 
Holkar, a Scindia, or a Mehemet Ali has risen to the zenith 
does not make the East democratic. The author belongs to 
the school of thought which believes that a Western form of 
government can be readily and successfully transplanted into 
any Eastern country. Of all the assumptions of doctrinaires 
this is the most futile and dangerous. We wish it were not 
so; it would save an infinity of trouble if an Eastern race 
could be left to fight its way through self-government to its 
own salvation, just as we rejoiced to leave a young Canada or 
a young South Africa to find the light. The author quotes 
Mill’s well-known words, also used by John Bright, about the 
difficulty one people has in governing another. He continues: 
“Fundamental political doctrines do not depend on geography 
for their accuracy; they are either universally true or 
universally false.” That sentence proves the comprehensive- 
ness of Mr. Putnam Weuale’s infatuation. The rock he 
recommends us to steer for is the very one on which the 
French doctrinaires of the eighteenth century suffered 
shipwreck. He tells us that if we “adjust matters as 
they should be adjusted” (¢e., unless we misunderstand 
him, if we introduce self-government all round) “a 
ehange will magically come.” We are quite sure of that, 
but it would not be the change he expects. Another of 
the author’s delusions is contained in these words :— 
“Whilst the Englishman at heart still believes that he is self- 
sufficient, the Continental nations of Europe are apt to 
proclaim the inherent solidarity of the white races, and to 
insist that the day has come when all white men should 
openly unite.” This is the exact opposite of our own experi- 
ence. Those Continental nations with whom we have been 
brought into contact have looked entirely to their own 
interests, and, beyond occasionally uttering a few common- 
places, have done nothing whatever for the solidarity of the 
white races. It is grossly untrue, again, to state that in 
India “no attempt has been made until recently to improve 
the general lot of the people—that is, to educate them, to 
uplift them, to make them something better than mere 
helots.” It is likewise untrue to say that virtually nothing 
has been done to introduce “ local savings-banks, &«.” Local 
savings-banks were introduced some thirty years ago, and 
since then a great deal has been done in the establishing of 
land banks. 

The Indian Civil Service, which is perhaps the finest 
Service in the world, is accused of “hateful priggism which 
no open-minded man can doubt is inseparable from a too 
fervid study and worship of the literature and laws of Greece 
and Rome—with their rigid and unbending formalism, their 
narrow traditions, and all the illiberalism with which they are 
saturated.” This is a characteristic judgment which springs 
entirely from the anti-Greek and anti-Roman prejudices of 
the author. His conclusions about Egyptian affairs corre- 
spond to those on India. It is stated that the fellaheen of 
Egypt are “a mass to be led or driven blindly by superior 
intelligence,” and, it is added, “if this be an accurate 
description of ten millions of men in this year of grace, the 
deeper is the shame that it remains so after a generation of 
so-called political guidance.” Does Mr. Putnam Weale think 
that in the chaotic conditions produced by the former native 
rulers, whom he is inclined to eulogise, it was possible 
materially to change not merely the intelligence but the 
character of ten millions of people in twenty-five years ? 
In his opinion, the proper instrument for governing Egypt 
provisionally, we suppose, until self-government could be 
introduced—was “the resident aristocracy.” “They knew 
how to deal with the Egyptians in a way which Englishmen 
can never know.” They certainly did. They wou'd have 
governed by flogging and torturing. Lord Cromer preferred 
decent-minded young men from our public schools—the 





flower of our nation’s manhood in character—and it is this 
type which the author describes as “one of the real menaces 
to the future existence of the British Empire.” 





THE HEROIC AGE OF PORTUGAL.* 

Mr. JAYNx’s most interesting book might have been more 
properly named “A Century of Portuguese History,” for it 
is much more than a history of Vasco da Gama and his fellow- 
adventurers, It is the tale of the great age of Portuguese 
adventure, its origin, and the decline which followed upon 
its passing. Much out-of-the-way learning has gone to 
compile it, and the material is skilfully and philosophically 
handled. It is written in a pleasant, allusive style, at once 
picturesque and humorous, and it contains very useful 
bibliographical appendices. It is both a readable romance 
and a trustworthy historical compendium. The story of the 
Portuguese adventurers is indeed one of the best worth 
writing. In a century they produced a dozen or so great 
captains and viceroys, and laid hands on half the world. 
Small wonder that Politian asked that the story might be 
written while the materials were yet fresh, a wish to some 
extent fulfilled by Camées, but only when the decadence had 
begun. A land rarely begets at the same moment the man 
who can do things and the man who can write about them. 

The ocean as it appeared to early fifteenth-century sailors 
was a terrifying place to adventure on. For, apart from 
tempests and other reasonable perils, you were apt to meet 
with the Kraken, or the Sirens, or the awful Bishop of the Seas 
with his glowing mitre. It was Portugal that first dispelled 
this fog of terror and sent her sons voyaging to the Canaries 
and the South. A great Prince, Henry the Navigator, son of 
our own Philippa of Lancaster, organised the adventurous 
spirit of his people; though his purpose was crusading rather 
than commercial or political. His knights discovered Bilad 
Ghana, or Guinea, and the Senegal River was assumed to be 
the Western Nile. The imagination of the world was domi- 
nated by Prester John, who was supposed to rule in the 
Abyssinian highlands, and it was hoped that by this river a way 
might be found to join hands with that isolated Christian. 
Henry died in 1460, and under his successor, Affonso V., 
named “ the African,” exploration was pushed on till the whole 
shore of the Gulf of Guinea had been surveyed. In 1482 
Diego Cao discovered the mouth of the Congo, and in 1487 
Bartholomew Dias rounded the Cape and reached Algoa Bay. 
Ten years later Vasco da Gama left Lisbon to open the 
sea-gates of the East which Dias had discovered. 

Vasco da Gama, perhaps the greatest of the world’s sailors, 
was a true type of the age of adventure. He had, in a seven- 
teenth-century phrase which Mr. Jayne quotes, its “ mortal 
staidness,”—an inflexible, patient, and intrepid man, desperately 
tenacious of his purpose, equally resolved on commercial and 
religious profits. “Christians and spices,” so one of his crew 
explained their mission. He was a genuine sailor, rough and 
downright, “preferring a low man who had won honour with 
his right arm to a gentleman Jew.” His daring may best be 
appreciated by thinking of the length of his voyages. In his 
first and greatest he was ninety-six days in the South Atlantic 
away from land. He had a murderous crusading fervour, 
and sank Muslim dhows with gusto, and whether as sea- 
captain or later as Viceroy of the Indies he was more feared 
than loved. He had homely faults, loving wealth and rank 
and consideration, but above all things he liked efficiency, 
and nothing was ever allowed to stand in the way of his 
business. The finding of the Grand Route is a stirring tale, 
and very curious is the story of Vasco da Gama’s dealings 
with the Hindu authorities at Calicut. Beads and washing- 
basins were all he had to offer by way of a gift from the King 
of Portugal to men who had the stores of Eastern art at their 
command, 

After Vasco comes Affonso de Albuquerque, a man of a 
very different stamp. By birth he was a noble, kin to the 
Royal houses of Castile and Portugal, and on all his doings 
there is the unmistakable mark of the fidalgo. He was 
equally great as a captain and as an administrator, for 
his wars were never aimless, but always directed to some 
strategical gain :— 

“He desired to occupy Goa as a naval base and a colony; 
Malacca, because it was the headquarters of maritime commerce 











* Vasco da Gama and his Successors, 1460-1680, By K.G, Jayne, London: 
Methuen and Co, [10s, 6d. net.] 
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between the Far and Middle East; Aden and Ormuz, because 
they commanded the entrance to the Red Sea and the Persian 
Gulf. The possession of Goa meant for Portugal the final step 
from mere command of the sea to territorial Empire in the Orient. 
The control of Malacca, Aden and Ormuz meant complete com- 
mercial supremacy in the Indian Ocean and the Arabian Sea.” 


He dreamed of conquest on the heroic scale. He wanted to 
ally himself with Prester John, seize Mecca, and exchange it 
for the Holy Sepulchre, while at the same time the Prester 
diverted the Nile into the Red Sea and starved Egypt into 
submission. He hoped to break the power of Islam by 
ranging the Shia Empire of Ismail Shah against the Suni 
Mohammedans. But though a dreamer, he was a master of 
detail. In six strenuous years he built up a great adminis- 
trative fabric, and laid down wise lines for commercial 
development. He was tolerant too, and had a rare gift of 
dealing with strange faiths and native rulers. He was 
scrupulously honest, and died a poor man. Naturally he was 
as bitterly hated as he was passionately adored, but no 
general could ever command more devoted followers in the 
hour of need. In Albuquerque—perhaps the greatest of all 
Viceroys—the Portuguese character blossomed for once into 
the highest type of greatness. He died as he returned from 
Ormuz to Goa, robed by his own desire as a Knight of the 
Order of Santiago, with spurs on his boots and a sword at his 
belt. He was buried at Goa, for, said King Manoel, so long 
as his bones lie there India is safe. When the Hindus saw him 
dead, says the writer of the Commentaries, “his long beard 
reaching down to his waist, and his eyes half open, they 
declared, after their heathen notions, that it could not be that 
he was dead, but that God had need of him for some war, 
and had therefore sent for him.” A fitting epitaph for a 
great hero. 

When Albuquerque died the decline began. The Kings 
became bigots, and took to persecution instead of conquest. 
But before the fog of fanaticism choked her Portugal produced 
a last hero and a poet. The hero was St. Francis Xavier, the 
little, worn, blue-eyed man who sped like a meteor across 
India and the East, driven by an inextinguishable thirst for 
souls. No failure dispirited him. The Archipelago, he 
wrote, “should be called the Islands of Divine Hope...... 
in a few years one might lose one’s eyesight from weeping tears 
of joy.” With the assistance of pious pirates he visited Japan, 
and died on the island of Shangchwan with the hills of China 
in sight. There is no missionary quite like him in history, 
whether we judge him by the length of his journeys or the 
apparent results of his preaching. He had no tolerance for, 
or indeed understanding of, alien modes of thought, but he had a 
compelling personal charm which took him unscathed through 
battles and hostile crowds, and won him everywhere the hearts 
of the poor and the outcast. The poet was Camées, a kinsman 
of Vasco da Gama, whom he made the hero of The Lusiads. 
The great epic poet of the age of adventure lived a life which 
was itself an epic. He knew poverty and war over the whole 
Empire of the East, and he has left a poem which has kept 
the spark alive in his country in its darkest moments. For 
the curtain was soon to fall on the greatage. King Sebastian 
headed the last and most futile of the Crusades, and died on 
the field of El-Kasr; and the little country, depleted of men, 
stripped by the Dutch of commercial supremacy, shamefully 
misadministered, fell under the shackles first of the Church 
and then of Spain. The Lusiads and the loose overseas Empire 
alone remained to remind Portugal of her heroic days. When 
all is said, she has left to the world a very great type of adven- 
turer, the fidalgo who was at once courtier and crusader :— 

“Such a one could steer by the stars, use a sword with deadly 

science, govern a province, converse in half-a-dozen languages, 
compose a sonnet, and play a sound game of chess. It has been 
said that the Renaissance came late into Portugal and went 
early; but the finest bloom of the Renaissance spirit, its ideal of 
many-sided activity, remained and grew.” 
For generous youth we know no more stirring tales than these 
“old Portuguese histories, where one may navigate the 
uncharted seas with Vasco da Gama, improvise an Empire 
with Albuquerque, or, with Camées, turn the din of battle 
and shipwreck into song.” 





THE INCAS.* 
THERE is a peculiar fascination in the study of the history 
of dead nations. Usually this pleasure is combined with the 





* The Incas of Peru. By Sir Clements Markham. With 16 Illustrations and 
Map. Loudon: Smith, Elder, and Co, [10s. net.] 





more egoistic interest that we feel in contemplating the Causes 
of our own civilisation. In reading of Greece or Rome or 
Palestine we are conscious that we are learning about tha 
origin of our own art, law, or religion. We know, in reality 
that these countries are still living in their effects, But 
towards the history of such countries as ancient Peru our 
feelings are very different. For Peru is dead indeed. Scarcely 
a trace of its influence has survived to our days, and to study 
its history is in many ways like reading some new Utopia, 
Since the time of Prescott much information has come to 
light, and this Sir Clements Markham summarises in his new 
volume. 

The origins of civilisation in Peru are unusually obscure, 
but it is at least certain that they are to be sought in an age 
many centuries earlier than that of the Incas. The principal 
proof of this is the deserted city of Tiahuanacu, the history of 
which had been entirely obliterated before the Inca rule was 
established. The ruins cover a large area, and consist of 
monoliths, many of them elaborately carved, and unequalled 
in size except in Egypt. One stone is as much as thirty-six 
feet long, and weighs a hundred and seventy tons. The 
extent of the ruins, as well as the necessity for great numbers 
of workmen for their erection, point to the existence of a large 
and dense population. But here the archaeologist is met by 
asurprising difficulty; for the city, which stands on the 
borders of Lake Titicaca, is at a height of twelve thousand 
five hundred feet above the sea, where it is impossible for 
corn to ripen. The country can at present only with difficulty 
support a few hardy mountaineers. But if the obstacle is 
startling, the means of surmounting it iseven moreso. There 
are geological reasons for believing that the Andes are of 
comparatively recent date, and it is accordingly suggested 
that the level of the city has risen two or three thousand 
feet since it was built. At the original height, the surround. 
ing land could have produced ample crops for the needs of 
the inhabitants. But this “megalithic” civilisation was not 
limited to a single loeality. Great monoliths are found in 
various parts of the country, but perhaps the most striking 
relics of this distant time are the fortifications on a hill over- 
looking Cuzco, which was later the Inca capital. On three 
sides this hill could easily be defended :— 

“ But the eastern face was exposed to easy approach, and here 
the great cyclopean work was constructed. It consists of three 
parallel walls, 330 yards in length each, with 21 advancing and 
retiring angles, so that at every point an attack could be enfiladed 
by defenders. The outer wall, at its salient angles, has stones of 
the following dimensions: 14 ft. high by 12; another, 10 ft. by 6.” 
That this early civilisation was not only geographically 
extensive, but exceedingly remote in time, is shown by an 
ingenious and convincing argument from the existence in 
Peru of domesticated animals, whose wide variation from the 
wild varieties could only have been produced very gradually 
by artificial selection. This Empire, as Sir Clements Markham 
imagines it to have been, was apparently overwhelmed by 
barbarian invasions from the south, and it was only after 
many centuries of “the Dark Ages” that the Inca renaissance 
emerged in all its splendour. 

The wandering hordes had gradually settled down in the 
valleys, each tribe cut off by mountains from its neighbours, 
when at last one of them, more warlike than the rest, emerged, 
and after a few wanderings and battles fixed upon Cuzco as 
its Rome. There followed a period of decadence from which 
the tribe was aroused by the intervention of Rocca, the first 
Inca. We may pass over his miraculous interviews with his 
father the Sun, but it is worth while to comment upon the 
speech with which he is said to have introduced himself to 
his subjects. It is amusing to notice, in view of the Socialistic 
government which the Incas eventually elaborated, that 
Rocea’s speech is a eulogy of the State as against the 
individual. He comments upon the deplorable condition to 
which things had come in these words :— 

“ Our policy was turned into a system of each man being his 
own master, leaving us to be satisfied with the thought that once 
we hada government. The tribute which every province used to 
pay, is replaced by disdain. You yourselves, instead of performing 
duties of men, follow the path of animals.” 

This is singularly akin to an I.L.P. orator protesting against 
the evils of laissez-faire. Rocca’s hearers were convinced by 
his words, and he and his descendants kept absolute power in 
their hands for more than three hundred years,—until the 
arrival of the Spaniards. Although they were brilliant soldiers 
it is as administrators that they excite the greatest interest, 
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It would be impossible to give more than an outline of their 
complicated system of government. Each family had a 
responsible head called a puric; a hundred families formed 
a pachaca, which also had a head, whose duty it was to assign 
enough land to each puric to support his family and pay 
tribute; ten pachacas formed a huaranca, with an officer of a 
bigher rank at its head; a whole valley, containing a variable 
namber of huarancas, was called a hunu, and was directed by 
its hereditary chief; over every four hunus was an imperial 
overseer; and over each of the four great provinces of the 
Empire was a Viceroy; finally, at the head of the system 
was the Inca himself. So far we are reminded chiefly of 
feudalism, but the great point of distinction lay in the 
institution of inspectors. Sir Clements Markham tells us 
that there was 
“a system of periodical visitors to overlook the census and the 
tribute, and to examine minutely and report upon the state of 
affairs in each district. Other visitors, in consultation with the 
Keil officials, selected young people of both sexes from the house- 
holds of the purics for employments in the service of the State and 
of religion, according to their several aptitudes, Marriages were 
also arranged by the visiting officials.” 
The system was therefore far from being merely one of 
anarchic communism: there were elaborate State services, 
demanding the employment of such officials as shepherds, 
hunters, soldiers, messengers, road-makers, builders, miners, 
and artificers. That the organisation was a success, materially 
at least, seems clear, for “destitution” was apparently 
unknown, and at the same time the birth-rate was constantly 
rising. Nor do we gather that the spirituai condition of the 
Inca Indian was unsatisfactory :— 

“He was very industrious, intelligent, and affectionate among 
his own relations; at the same time he was fond of festivity, and 
of indulgence in drinking bouts. The puric, with his family 
about him, went joyfully to his field work. Idleness was unknown, 
but labour was enlivened by sowing and harvest songs, while the 
shepherd-boys played on their pincullu, or flutes, as they tended 
the flocks on the lofty pastures.” 

Truly, to quote Sir Clements Markham, this was “socialism 

such as dreamers in past ages have conceived”; but, as he 

hastens to add, “ the world will never see its like again.” To 
speculate upon the reasons which made it ever practicable 
would lead us far afield, but it was clearly only by a con- 
catenation of circumstances which are never likely to be 
repeatedsimultaneously. ‘ An inexorable despotism, absolute 
exemption from outside interference of any kind, a very 
peculiar and remarkable people in an early stage of civilisa- 
tion, and an extraordinary combination of skilful statesman- 
ship,”"—these are some of the causes which Sir Clements 
Markham mentions. We may perhaps add another. Modern 
research has made it clear that the Inca system was not 
imposed upon the people from without as a cut-and-dried plan 
of State Socialism. It was developed by the Incas from 
an already existing system of village communities, This 
system, combining as it did communism with the feudal 
element that we have described, was essentially non- 
democratic. It offered, therefore, both in its organisation 
and in its spirit, the best possible opportunity for the exercise 
of that benevolent but omnipotent despotism without which 
State Socialism is doomed to failure. 





LADY JOHN RUSSELL'S LETTERS.* 


THE wife of a statesman is not as good a subject for the 
biographer as may at first be supposed. If she is interested 
in his work, and in full possession of his confidence, her diary, 
if she keeps one, may be almost a repetition of her husband’s. 
But in that case it will either not be worth publishing, or, if 
it contains matter which he directed his executors to withhold 
from the printer, his wife’s representatives are honourably 
bound by the same obligation. In the case of Lady John 
Russell her husband played a very great part in politics, 
and from the day of her marriage Lady Fanny Elliot threw 
herself unreservedly into all that he did. Happily her 
biographers have not been placed in any difficulty on this 
ground. Though there is a great deal of politics in the corre- 
spondence, the real interest is not political but personal. Her 
acquaintance with her future husband begins in the second 
chapter. Lord Minto was at that time First Lord of the 
Admiralty, and the spring of 1840 was spent at Putney. 





* Lady John Rusell: a Memoir, Edited by Desmond MacCarthy and Agatha 
Russell. London: Methuen and Co, [10s. 6d, net. J 





This is Lady Fanny’s description of that then unspoiled 
suburb :— 

“Out almost till bedtime—the river at night so lovely, so 
calm, still, undisturbed by anything except now and then a slow 
sleepy looking barge, gliding so smoothly along as hardly to make 
aripple. Then the air is so delightfully perfumed with azalea, 
hawthorn, and lilac, and the nightingales sing so beautifully on 
the opposite banks that it is difficult to come in at all.” 


Here we make acquaintance with Lord John Ruassell, 
then a widower of nearly forty-eight. At first all went 
smoothly. We read of Lord John coming to Putney 
House with his step-children. “ All the little Listers 
came. All very merry. Lord John played with us and 
the children at trap-ball, shooting, etc.” A little later 
Lady Fanny dined at his house, and the entry in her diary 
is: “Utterly and for ever disgraced myself. Lord Jobn 
begged me to drink a glass of wine, and I asked for cham- 
pagne when there was none!” Mrs. Drummond, then the 
eldest of “the little Listers,” also describes the incident in a 
letter to Lady Agatha Russell with the additional touch: 
“Papa was sadly disconcerted, and replied humbly, ‘ Will 
hock do?’” The love affair went on lines closely resembling 
those which are constantly met with among lovers of humbler 
position. On September 2nd Lord John says enough to make 
Lady Fanny tell her mother all she thought of him. “I could 
see that she was very glad I did not like him in that way.” This 
discovery of her mother’s views seems to have given a new 
direction to the daughter’s feeling, for she adds: “Iam sure 
I do [like him] in every other”; and of the night that followed 
she writes: “I dreamed about him and waked about him all 
night.” On September 3rd Lord John left the house entrust- 
ing a note for Lady Fanny to Lady Minto’s hands. It received 
an immediate answer begging him not to come back. For 
the time the lover was discouraged. In a letter which Lady 
Fanny describes as “ so kind, but oh! so sad,” he writes :— 

“ There is nothing left to me but a constant and laborious atten- 
tion to public business, and a wretched sense of misery, which even 
the children can never long driveaway. However, that is my duty 
and my portion, and I have no right to murmur at what no doubt 
is ordained for some good end. So donot blame yourself, and leave 
me to hope that my life may not be long.” 


Lady Fanny did better for him than not blaming herself. She 
kept playing with the idea of marrying him,—so much so 
that Lady Minto tells another daughter: “If you ask 
me my reasons why I cannot tell you, but I have a sort of 
feeling that she will marry him still...... I feel it én my 
skin.” The winter passed without any change on cither 
side. In March Lady Fanny writes to her sister, Lady Mary 
Abercromby :— 

“ What a stone I am—but it is needless to speak of that. Only 
when I think of all his goodness and excellence, above all his 
goodness in fixing upon me among so many better fitted to him, I 
first wonder and wonder whether he can be really in earnest, then 
reproach myself bitterly for my hardness—and then the children! 
to think of rejecting an opportunity of being so useful—or at 
least of trying to be so! All these, turned cver and over in my 
mind oftener than I myself knew before we left Minto, did make 
me think that perhaps I had decided rashly.” 


As she had already admitted that had he been a younger man 
she would long ago have decided in his favour, the end was 
evidently not far off, and on June 11th Lady Minto writes :— 
“Fanny’s happy face would, more than all I can write, convince 
you how perfectly satisfied and proud she is of the position she 
has put herself in; how it delights her to think of the son-in-law 
she has given to your Father, and the friend she has given your 
brothers. To me he is everything that my proudest wishes could 
have sought out for Fanny...... It is really balm to my heart 
to see the way in which he treasures every word she says, and 
laughs at the innocence and simplicity of her remarks and looks 
at her with such pride when he sees her keen and interested about 
the great and interesting events of the day, which most girls 
would neither know nor care about.” 
Lord John Russell could not have found a fitter time for 
testing this particular merit in his bride. Four days before 
the engagement Peel's want-of-confidence Motion was carried 
by a majority of one, and the Dissolution that followed placed 
the Government in a minority. By that time, however, the 
two were married, and Lady John Russell left bebind her all 
the fears that had belonged to Lady Fanny Elliot. On her 
next birthday she writes to Lady Minto :— 


“T should have rightly been punished by his thinking no more 
He said a few days ago that he hoped it would 
be a happy birthday—said it as humbly as he always speaks of his 
powers of making me so—yet he must know that a brighter could 
not have dawned upon me, and that he is the cause.” 
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A little later Lord Minto delivers his reasoned judgment on 
the case :— 

“ Whatever misgivings I may havo had from difference of age, 
or the cares of a ready-made nursery of children, have entirely 
gone off. I really never saw anybody more naturally and thoroughly 
Bappy. . 2.0 She bas drawn prizes too in the children, who are 
really as nice a little tribe as can be imagined, and I reckon myself 
a good judge of such small stock. They are very comfortably 
housed [in Chesham Place], much better than I ever hope to be 
in London, and Fanny seems to govern her establishment very 
handily. I don’t know that she has yet quite brought herself to 
believe that there is anybody in the world so wicked as really to 
intend to cheat, or to overcharge, or to neglect her work for their 
= pleasure, but I suppose she will make this discovery in 

ime. 

We have dwelt on this passage in Lady John Russell’s youth 
because to our thinking it is the most interesting part of the 
book. It lifts the curtain from an incident in a woman’s life 
which is seldom dwelt on in biographies, and more seldom 
still in association with a great statesman. Mr. MacCarthy 
has spent much labour on keeping his readers informed of the 
successive stages of Lord John Russell’s long career on the 
ground that “the thread connecting her letters together must 
be the political events in which he took part.” But the thread 
might have been cut a great deal shorter, and some of the 
many letters in which the admiring wife plays the part of 
chorus to her husband’s supremely wise words and acts might 
have been omitted. Had Sir Spencer Walpole never written 
Lord Russell’s Life, future historians would have been grateful 
to Mr. MacCarthy for the information contained in his pages. 
As it is, the charm of the non-political letters would have been 
still greater with a smaller percentage of political alloy. 
Occasionally even in her admiration of her husband the wife’s 
letters clear up an obscurity. Thus the once famous Durham 
letter has generally been regarded as a mistaken bid for popu- 
larity. Lady John shows that it was rather a way of escape 
from a political tight place. That the Pope should have 
renamed his Vicars Apostolic, and defined the limits of their 
authority over their flocks by reference to the areas in which 
they lived, was not an act calculated to shock an ardent sup- 
porter of Catholic emancipation. And, in the first instance, 
“both he and I,” writes his wife, “ felt that the whole scheme 
was so ridiculous, the affectation of power so contemptible, the 
change of Vicars Apostolic into Bishops and Archbishops so 
impotent for evil to Protestants, while it might possibly be of 
use to Roman Catholics, that ridicule and contempt were theonly 
fit arms for the occasion.” Then the necessity of doing some- 
thing was pressed on him, and he tried in the Durham letter 
to make hostility to Tractarians fill the place of hostility to 
Roman Catholics. Had he valued consistency, this resolution 
would have been followed by a Bill dealing with what he 
honestly thought was the real evil of the moment. But as 
this would not have been enough to satisfy popular feeling, he 
was reduced to attacking something he thought harmless by 
way of sequel to an attack on something he thought harmful. 
Lady John says of the letter that “it has quieted men’s fears 
with the Pope and directed them towards Tractarianism,” a 
description which chimes in rather with her hopes than with 
the facts. But she was not quite easy about the position, and 
had to beg her sister “ not to confound John’s letter with the 
bigotry and intolerance of many speeches at many meetings.” 
In the end the Ecclesiastical Bill proved equally harmless to 
the Roman Catholics, against whom it was in name directed, 
and to the Tractarians, who, according to Lady John Russell, 
were its real objects; and she herself makes the final and very 
sensible comment: “I have not yet quite succeeded in 
persuading myself, or being persuaded, that we might not 
have let the whole thing alone.” That, indeed, is what was 
actually done, only it was done by leaving the Bill unenforced 
instead of by declining to pass it. Lady John Russell's dis- 
like to a Church which was comprehensive enough to contain 
Tractarians steadily increased, and in 1868 she writes :— 

“TI thought I was strongly for the connection (at least of a 
Church with the State, certainly not the Church of England as it 
now is), but reflection on what the history of our State Churches 
has been, the speeches in St. James’s Hall [on the Irish Church 
Resolutions] of the Bishops fostered by the State, and Arthur 
Stanley’s pamphlet, which says the best that can be said for con- 
nection, and yet seems to open my eyes to the fallacy of that best, 
and the conversations I hear, have opened my eyes to the bad 
principle at the very root of a State Church.” 

With this happy conversion on the one point on which she 
seems ever to have differed from her husband, we leave the 
letters of a very interesting woman. 





Readers who wish to compare the estimate of Lady R 
which they derive from her letters with that formed of 
her by those who knew her will be helped to do g0 by Mr 
Justin McCarthy's “Recollections” and by Mr. Frederis 
Harrison’s Memorial Address, both of which are printed in 
an appendix. 





BOOKSELLERS.* 


THE oldest book in the world is certainly the Egyptian Book 
of the Dead, even if we allow the name to the inscription. 
covered rocks of Assyria and Babylonia ; hence it follows that 
the Egyptian undertakers who were accustomed to supply 
copies of this work as part of the funeral furniture were the 
first booksellers. But it could not have been an extensirg 
business; the book must have cost something, and the 
engraving on the sarcophagus and the walls of the tomb much 
more. All the ancient history of the craft, indeed, amounts 
to little, and almost all of this is concerned with Rome, Here 
we are met with the question: Did the author receive a share 
of the profits made in the sale of his book? Mr. Munby 
is inclined to think that he did not, and he has respectable 
authorities on his side. But why did authors show an interest, 
as we certainly find Cicero, Statius, and Martial doing, 
in sales and prices? Still, the patron was far more 
important to the author than the bookseller. Probably the 
only literature that prospered without his help was that of 
medicine and magic. Mr. Munby, who is careful to say all 
that can be said, finds it possible to bring all the early story 
of bookselling into less than twoscore pages. It was the 
printing-press that really created the trade. It is true that 
for a time Imperial Rome had an effective method of multi- 
plying books; but this method was the result of conditions 
which existed for the first and only time. One of the spoils 
which she had gathered from the conquest of the world was a 
multitude of educated slaves. The great publisher owned 
hundreds of men who were able to write down correctly and 
speedily the verse, the history, or the philosophy that was 
dictated to them. Such slaves have never been owned 
since. The printing-press portion of the story begins with 
the imposing figure of Caxton,—printer, publisher, and 
author. We shall find nothing afterwards quite as noble, 
but we shall meet with more of elevation and interest than any 
other trade, properly so called, can show. There are always 
differences between producers and traders, and it has been 
the inevitable lot of the book-traders to have for their adver- 
saries men who know how to present their case to the very 
best advantage. There have, of course, been difficulties, among 
them the ever-recurring question of protection. Printing 
was a foreign art; that is, it had been practised on the 
Continent before it was introduced here. It was, therefore, a 
natural result that it should be in the hands of foreigners: 
Two-thirds of the craftsmen in the first fifty years of its 
naturalised existence here were aliens. Then came pro- 
tection, imposed, it should be remembered, from religious as 
well as from commercial motives, with the result that “ English 
printing sank to a level of badness which has lasted almost 
down to our own day.” Copyright was another difficulty. 
Formally this was not created till the reign of Queen 
Anne, but it existed, and it was evaded. In early days the 
author got the worst of it. John Stow, for instance, spent 
his life and what little fortune he had on his books, and got 
next to nothing for them,—£3 and forty copies of the Survey 
of London, and £1 and fifty copies of his Brief Chronicle. 
That magnificent patron of letters, James 1, gave him 4 
license to beg, and he actually set up basins for alms in the 
streets. Then we have the curious story of Shakespeare’s 
books. He seems to have taken some interest in his 
poems; to the plays he was indifferent; sixteen remained 
unpublished till seven years after his death. Possibly he 
thought it below the dignity of “William Shakespeare, 
gentleman,” to concern himself about them. Francis Bacon, 
we find, was far more careful about what he wrote. When he 
published the ninth edition of his essays (1625) he did not 
forget to say that he had enlarged them, “so that they are 
indeed a New Work.” But it was not till near the end of the 
century that the author received any substantial remunera- 
tion. Milton, indeed, was paid but £10 for Paradise Lost— 
Mr. Munby does his best for the publisher by translating it 
pecaecapeisedt 





* The Romance of Bookselling, By Frank A. Munby. London: Chapman and 
Hall, [16s. net.] 
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iene 
into its modern value of £35—but thirty years later Dryden 
received £1,200 for his translation of Virgil, and Pope in less 
than another twenty years more than four times as much for 
his Iliad. Pope was the first man to realise a fortune by his 
books,—if we put Virgil and his Imperial patron out of 
the question. In our own times the phenomenon is not 
uncommon. 

It would be easy to fill columns with interesting details 
from Mr. Munby’s pages. Here is one which illustrates a side 
of the publishing business of which too little account is taken. 
In 1716 the Clarendon Press published a New Testament in 
Coptic, and sold the last copy in 1907. Supposing that the 
cost was £150, the number printed five hundred, the price 10s., 
and the sale something less than three in the year—we give 
these figures at a guess—how much did the University lose? 
Many of its dealings have happily been more profitable, a fact 
of which the New Museum is a manifest proof. Mr. Munby’s 
yolume is a great service to letters, 





SIR KENELM DIGBY.* 

Tars book, with its curious receipts and quaint pieces of inci- 
dental advice on cookery and health, was well worth reprinting. 
Miss Macdonell has written a very interesting introduction, 
. in which she gives us a sketch of Sir Kenelm Digby’s adven- 
turous life. He was born in 1603, and his Cavalier and Roman 
Catholic education was partly the cause of his strange career. 
Though he was an accompiished courtier and man of the 
world, his real interests were of a scientific kind. He was an 
authority on medicine, and his advice was in great request 
among his friends. His cookery receipts are practical enough, 
but his medical ones have a touch of magic in them; for 
instance, the wonderful “Powder of Sympathy” which he 
worked on for many years. It was used for curing wounds 
without touching them, and impressed many of his contem- 
poraries, though not Sir Thomas Browne. But he was a man 
of action as well, and among his many achievements was that 
of fitting out a piratical expedition to the Mediterranean. 
Literature and the arts also played an important part in his 
life, as well as a rather rough form of diplomacy. We are 
told that he “ hustled” Pope Innocent X. on one occasion in 
his anxiety to serve his friend Queen Henrietta Maria. At 
seventeen he fell in love with the beautiful Venetia Stanley, 
and after many difficulties, and adventures, on the lady’s part, 
more even than on his own, he eventually married her. He was 
exiled and recalled many times in the course of his life, but, 
whether in England or on the Continent, he carried on his 
researches in medicine and alchemy and the humbler art of 
cookery. Miss Macdonell remarks :— 

“It is in no spirit of irony that I say of him who in his own 

day was looked on almost as Bacon’s equal, who was the friend of 
Bacon, Galileo, Descartes, Harvey, Ben Jonson, Cromwell, and all 
the great spirits of his time, the intimate of Kings, and the special 
friend of Queens, that his memory should be revived for his skill 
in making drinks, and his interest in his own and other folks’ 
kitchens.” 
Meath and metheglin seem to have been made in an almost 
infinite variety of ways, to judge by the number of receipts 
in this book. Gruel too must have been a favourite seven- 
teenth-century dish, and we can but share in Miss Macdonell’s 
wish that “Mr. Woodhouse had known of the book.” Sir 
Kenelm and his friends appear to have been as anxious to 
have wholesome food as any of our modern diet experts. 
After giving a receipt for “tea with eggs,” told to Mr. 
Waller by “ the Jesuite that came from China, Ann. 1664,” he 
goes on :— 

“This presently discusseth and satisfieth all rawness and 
indigence of the stomach, flyeth suddainly over the whole body 
and into the veins, and strengthneth exceedingly, and preserves 
one a good while from the necessity of eating. ..... In these 
parts, He saith, we let the hot water remain too long soaking upon 
the Tea, which makes it extract into itself the earthy parts of the 
herb. The water is to remain upon it no longer than while you 
can say the Miserere Psalm very leisurely.” 

The people of that time appear to have liked remarkably strong 
soups and very well-stewed meat. This thorough cooking no 
doubt helped to make the rich ingredients of many of their 
dishes more wholesome than they appear to be at first sight. 
The vegetables seem always to have been boiled with the 
meat, and there are no separate receipts for cooking them. 





* The Closet of Sir Kenelm Digby Opened. Newly Edited by Anne Macdonell. 
: Philip Lee Warner. [7s. 6d, net.] 








The apple and quince preserves of all sorts are much like the 
modern ones, as indeed are many of the other receipts, except 
for the quaint charm of the language. 





PROFESSOR BAILLIE’S TRANSLATION OF 
HEGEL.* 
AxsouTt midnight on the 13th of October, 1806, Hegel sat 
in his room at Jena finishing his Phenomenologie der Geist, 
and much disturbed about Napoleon, who was preparing for 
the great battle next day which put Prussia out of action. 
He was still more disturbed by the facts that unless he sent 
in the MS. to the publisher at Bamberg by the 18th of the 
month his friend Niethammer would forfeit a sum of 
money, and that, with Napoleon prowling near, the posts 
between Jena and Bamberg would be precarious. Surely 
no other philosophical work of the first magnitude was 
ever completed under conditions more adverse to philo- 
sophic calm. The circumstance explains why the close of 
the book is huddled, and the chapters on “ Religion” and 
“Absolute Knowledge ”—the crown of the whole argument— 
are obscure and elliptical. The work shows at once Hegel’s 
power and his foibles in the clearest relief. He has taken all 
knowledge for his province, but he scarcely knows enough, 
and he has oftena false perspective. Many of his standpoints, 
having been conditioned by temporary circumstances, are 
now out of date. The book, indeed, is rather the rough chart 
which a pioneer brings back from his travels than the orderly 
map of a scientific geographer. There are passages in it too 
which, even with Professor Baillie’s expert assistance, we are 
unable to make head or tail of. But when all is said, what a 
superb achievement it is, what a masterful effort of the 
synoptic intelligence! The translator is within the limits 
when he claims that it is “perhaps the most remarkable 
treatise in the history of modern philosophy.” It is a develop- 
ment of the Kantian impulse, in the direction of scientific 
truth and concrete fact. It offers us a systematic survey of 
the ways in which experience appears. Hegel begins with an 
analysis of the fundamental features of experience. He then 
endeavours to systematise the various modes of experience by 
analysing the experience of a typified individual. He takes 
the normal forms of experience, and attempts to blend in his 
argument the type and the historic fact. The book is not a 
complete system of philosophy, but the prolegomena to one. 
“All that is done in the Phenomenology towards such a 
system is to show that ‘Absolute Knowledge’ as a mode of 
spiritual life has its roots in experience, and is the con- 
summation and final cause of the whole process of experi- 
ence.” We can speak in the highest terms of Professor 
Baillie’s translation. It is clear, or at least as clear as the 
original allows, and he takes no liberties with his author. 
“ When the thought of the original is clad in wincey, it is not 
the translator’s business to drape it in satin.” Headds useful 
introductory paragraphs to each section, which explain the 
connexions of the argument, and in his notes he strives to get 
at the historical fact which Hegel must have had in his mind 
when analysing his typical form of experience. English 
literature is exceptionally rich in good translations of Hegel, 
and Professor Baillie’s version is entitled to rank with the best. 





NOVELS. 


—_— — 


THE McARDLE PEERAGE.t 
Ir is perhaps too bold a step to hail in this unknown 
writer a new political satirist. Besides, “satire” is too 
harsh a word for the genial, if incisive, humour with 
which Evelyn Tempest writes. It is, however, quite safe to 
say that the book is one of uncommon promise, and of 
no small accomplishment in the region of political and 
social comedy. It will be seen from the name of the author 
that his or her sex is not revealed, but it seems probable 
from internal evidence that Evelyn Tempest is a woman, 
though of course the story may have been written by a 
man collaborating in certain details with a woman, Be the 
writer who he or she may, The McArdle Peerage shows 
an amount of careful work which compares very favourably 
* The Phenomenology of Mind. By G. W. F. Hegel. Translated, with an 
Introduction and Notes, by J. D. Baillie. 2 vols. London: Swan Sonnenschein 
and Co, [2ls. net. | 
Hodder and 


+ The McArdle Peerage, By Evelyn Tempest. London: 
Stoughton. [6s.] 
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with the slipshod methods of too many modern novelists. 
Mr. Angus McArdle, the hero of the novel, retires when he is 
not much more than forty to enjoy in England an enormous 
fortune which he has made in Burma. His chief desire in life 
is to be treated with great consideration, and he comes quickly 
to the conclusion that Swift was eminently right when he 
described considerate treatment as being “used like a 
Lord.” A Lord Mr. McArdle determines to be, and in 
order to attain his end he finances an experiment in 
practical Socialism designed to please a Prime Minister 
of very advanced opinions. With chap. 5, which is con- 
cerned with framing the constitution for this Community, 
the chief interest of the book begins. The name “ Dawn- 
land” is suggested for the settlement, as being expressive 
of the epoch-making nature of the enterprise. The 
members of the Community are to elect each other, and 
all property is to be handed over for the general good. A 
Mr. Clement Purefoy, whose bilingually punning name 
suggests the honesty of his motives, becomes, very much 
against his will, the leading spirit inthe Community. A farm 
at “Dawnland” is started on the principle of every one 
working for the common good, and the guiding principles are 
to be settled at first by meetings which may be called at the 
pleasure of any five comrades. The unhappy Mr. Purefoy 
soon has to acknowledge that it is impossible to interrupt the 
work of the community at the pleasure of a single member, for, 
alas! meetings can in effect be called by one man, as it is always 
possible to find four boys to support the demand on condition 
that they are allowed to ring the bell which summons the 
meetings. It is obvious to the reader, though not to Mr. 
Purefoy, that the difficulties as to allotment of work on a 
farm will not easily be solved in “ Dawnland”; but the real 
rock on which the Community first splits is that of clothes. 
As no member is allowed to possess any property, clothes 
laid aside temporarily by the wearer are liable to be 
immediately donned by some one else. So bad does the 
state of affairs become among the women that at last resort 
is had to a uniform. But, unfortunately, communistic 
principles are departed from in the matter of trimmings, and 
the question has to be shelved unsolved. Even the delightful 
Mr. Purefoy himself cannot make up his mind to be entirely 
altruistic in the matter :— 

«That wretched clothes question troubled him far more than 

the difficulty with tools. He had thought the business settled, 
and had reproached himself for the doubting sense of satisfaction 
he felt in confirmed possession of his own clothes; he had not 
been able to wholly conquer it. Each time he took his tooth- 
brush in hand he felt, in spite of himself, glad that nobody had 
raised the question whether tooth-brushes should rank as personal 
property. That quarrel between Kitson and Hoddle, over the 
former’s pipe, gave the status of tooth-brushes prominence. 
Hoddle had taken the pipe from Kitson’s pocket, maintaining 
when caught that he had as much right to it as another; and 
Kitson, agreeing, had knocked him down and recovered it amid 
applause. Yet Hoddle was right, strictly speaking; and a tooth- 
brush stood on exactly the same, curiously the same, footing as 
a pipe. Suppose Hoddle wished to brush his teeth. Should he, 
Purefoy, be justified in withholding his tooth-brush? He had no 
right, it was shirking the issue, to bethink him that Hoddle never 
brushed his teeth.” 
Such are the problems of communistic ownership. Another 
difficulty which presents itself is that the smallest child is 
given equal rights with the oldest adult, and “Comrade 
Hargill,” a retired schoolmaster, finds that Socialistic 
principles do not permit him to enforce discipline :— 

“* And—always keeping before us the fundamental principle of 
perfect Equality—I feel some little scruple when the case is 
reversed, Because I am thirty-five shall I presume to dictate to 
Johnny Meade, who is ten? Have I made my case clear, my dear 
comrade ?’” 

Besides the question of dictation, Comrade Hargill finds it 
inconsistent with his principles to divide the children into 
two classes :— 

«“« Two classes,’ said Hargill thoughtfully; ‘that implies a first 
class and a second. Now, would such division quite accord with 
our principles? I merely put the case; but would it not be 
subversive of equality ?’” 

The consequences of Comrade Hargill’s strict adherence to 
his ideals are completely disastrous when H.M.’s Inspector 
comes to visit “Dawnland.” But in spite of this, and of the 
difficulties of the supervision of work and of many others, a 
great Press boom on the McArdle Experiment is engineered 
in the “silly season.” Mr. Purefoy has not only to fight 
against being called the leader of the Community, but he has 
the more sericus grievance that the reporters insist on giving 





money to comrades in exchange for information, and the 
possession of money is entirely forbidden in the Community, 
The reader will get much entertainment in finding out how 
this idealist is at last forced both in school and on the farm to 
admit the principle of rewards and punishments. But ey, 
one must see the approaching failure of the Experiment when 
the corndealer pays the sum of £412 10s. 9d. into the bank 
as the result of the purchase of the first wheat crop, and 
Mr. McArdle, declining to allow the Community to hand 
over this sum to him, tells the Board that the Community 
may do with the cash what it thinks best in its ow, 
interest :— 


“*And there we are!’ said Ballard, when this reply was com. 
municated to the Board assembled to hear it; ‘I vote we divide 
the lot.’ The motion was adopted by six to Mr. Purefoy, who 
held that strictly honourable dealing was in the true interests of 
the Community. This point was settled in something under ong 
minute, The next, whether the whole sum or only a part should 
be regarded as clear profit available for distribution, took two 
minutes. ‘The lot,’ said Bell, and, after protest from Mr, Purefoy, 
Bell’s motion was oarried. Mr. Purefoy then spoke earnestly 
against payment in cash to members; he urged that the Com. 
munal Store be stocked with such articles as the people are likely 
to want and checks representing the value of his share given to 
each person. This would accord with Socialist principle and, he 
reminded them, prevent indulgence in drink. ‘Ah’m for the 
siller mysel’,’ said Duff, looking round the table to take the sense 
of the rest. ‘Ladle out the cash,’ said Ballard, ‘ it’s much simpler’ 
‘That will be another nail in the coffin of pure Socialism; 
sighed Mr. Purefoy. Kitson, cheerful at the prospect of handling 
money, thought the coffin had had so many nails knocked into it 
already, a few more would makeno difference. Mr. Purefoy heard 
him say so with inexpressible regret, and Ballard said he was 
sorry; but when the motion was put, cash or checks, cash had it 
by six to Mr. Purefoy. A very delicate question was next brought 
forward by Mrs. Duff ; to wit, should each receive an equal share? 
There were, she pointed out, eighty-six persons of all ages; 
perhaps somebody would do a sum and tell them how much it 
would be equally divided. Kitson did the sum and announced 
that each share would be £4 17s.0d. Ballard then took up the 
case. Was it quite just, for example, that Bell, who had s0 skil- 
fully directed all the operations, from deciding when the wheat 
was ready to cut to fighting the question of price with Mr. Wootton, 
should be placed on an equal footing with Robbie Meade, aged five, 
whose sole contribution to the harvest work had been to ride the lead 
horse of the team which drew, amid song and shouting, the last load 
of wheat to the yard? Again, suppose Robbie received £4 17s. 0d, 
what would he do withit? The latter question was disposed of in 
summary fashion by Mrs. Duff. If there was to be any more 
havering, she was awa’ to her bed. If they’d be sensiblelike, they’d 
give no siller to ony that was nut auld eneuch to ken its value; 
nae buddy less than eighteen years. ‘Parents to have the shares 
o’ their little uns?’ asked Meade, who had six. Mr. Purefoy 
intervened; the shares of communists under eighteen must be 
held for them by the Community. Meade’s face lengthened, but 
he did not protest; for he was a reasonable man. ‘Till half-past 
one in the morning the Board debated the question of allotment, 
epitomised in the relative deserts of Duncan Bell and Robbie 
Meade. Mr. Purefoy, clinging desperately to the great Equality 
principle, was defeated at the outset; and the principle of share 
gauged by service being accepted, it remained to settle details. 
The discussion was conducted with praiseworthy temper and 
moderation, and at the hour mentioned the scale had been finally 
corrected and accepted by a majority; six against Mr. Purefoy. 
Duncan Bell and Mr. Purefoy were to receive five shares 
apiece, Adam Duff four shares, Kitson, Mrs. Kitson (as head 
cook), Ballard, Meade and Mrs. Duff three shares, all other 
supervisors two shares, the rank and file one share apiece. 
Mr. Purefoy, haggard and distressed, rose to say a final word: 
‘Deeply, profoundly as I deplore it, I must give practical proof of 
my dissension from the decision of my colleagues on the Board. 
Four of the five shares which have been allotted, as I maintain, 
inequitably, wrongly and undeservedly to myself, will be added to 
the common fund. I can accept but one.” The Board shrugged 
its shoulders, was very sorry he took that view, and tramped out 
of the farmhouse to retire to bed.” 


This, of course, is the beginning of the end, and perhaps, 
though the author’s kindness is cruel, the reader should 
rejoice that Mr. Purefoy dies of the indirect consequences of 
overwork before the energetic Scotsman, who has _practi- 
cally managed the farm all through, takes “ Dawnland” as a 
farm for himself, vice the Community which has all melted 
away. 

The author gives with much humour the account of how 
Mr. McArdle sees all these events merely as moves in the 
game which is to lead to his own peerage. A second boom 
begins in the Press just before the General Election, and the 
Socialist papers, such as the Trumpet, find Mr. McArdle as 
despicable as they had formerly found him admirable :— 

“ An interesting incident was the publication by the Trumpet of 


a new portrait of Mr. McArdle; and, much more interesting, 
publication by the Panel of the Trumpet’s original portrait side by 





side with the new one. The former showed a portly gentlemas 
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_——— 
vi t t, the latter a on who had 
é Sted mn whate Sectaliah and found the meal disagree 
spperyim; so greatly had Fraternalist opinion of Mr. McArdle 
> between August and June.” 
But Mr. McArdle merely uses the failure of the experiment to 
obtain the triumphant return of the Opposition to power 
at the Election, and his peerage comes to him just as agree- 
ably from them as it would have done from the advanced 
Prime Minister. 

It is impossible within the limits of a short review to do 
justice to this diverting book. The author’s power of character- 
drawing is considerable, the figures both of Mr. McArdle and 
of Mr. Purefoy standing out in strong relief against the 
background of the Experiment. The women of the story are 
Jess carefully drawn; but they are well, if lightly, sketched, 
and the whole atmosphere is illuminated by a humour which 
never degenerates into farce. The author subjoins a note 
saying how difficult was the task of finding the same 
Socialistic doctrine held by any two authorities, and stating 
that useful guidance in the practical policy of Socialistic 
theories had been gained from Mr. Stewart Grahame’s 
pamphlet, New Australia—noticed in our issue of April 23rd 
Jast—and from official papers relating to William Lane’s 
experiment of 1893 in South America. Further work from 
this author will be looked for with pleasurable expectation. 





The Getting of Wisdom. By Henry Handel Richardson. (W. 
Heinemann. 6s.)—Betty Brooke at School. By D. R. Mack. (G. 
Bell and Sons. 3s. 6d.)—These two stories are both concerned with 
life in modern British girls’ schools. One of these establishments, 
however, is in Australia and the other in England. It is 
interesting to study the contrast between the management of 
girls’ public schools here and in a daughter-nation, and it 
will be a surprise to most people that the great difference 
between the two is that outdoor games, hockey, cricket, &c., 
appear non-existent in Australia and all-important in Great 
Britain. Neither here nor in Australia does there seem the 
slightest attempt to realise the truth that women’s education 
should not be conducted on exactly the same lines as that of 
men. There is no indication that school governors have the 
faintest idea that scientific training in the special problems 
which await the women of the nation could be of any use to 
their girls as future citizens. How radically wrong are the ideals 
of the British school can be guessed from the fact that whilst 
the word “school ” is always dignified by a capital letter, “home” 
is written with a little “h.” The fact is absolutely ignored that 
every home in Britain is managed by a woman, and that there- 
fore it is of supreme importance for women to study the art of 
home life. A public-school spirit is encouraged which is bound to 
be barren of results as regards the future of the girls. More 
than this, by implication the ideal of home life is looked down on 
by this glorification of the public-school spirit. Considering this 
tendency in women’s education, no one need be surprised that the 
women of to-day do not wish to enter any sphere of domestic life, 
but prefer strenuous competition with men. Fortunately, how- 
ever, the very finest school spirit is unable entirely to eradicate 
the instincts of womanhood. Nevertheless, it must be confessed 
that when we consider how completely the next generation will 
be dependent on the manner in which the girls of this generation 
idealise or deprecate the making of a home, it is astonishing that 
such an educational spirit as that indicated in these books should 
be tolerated in a civilised community. 

The Green Patch. By Baroness von Hutten. (Hutchinson and 
Co. 6s.)—The beginning of Baroness von Hutten’s novel forcibly 
reminds the reader of the verses attributed to Byron in the 
“Rejected Addresses ”— 

“Sated with home, of wife and children tired, 
The restless soul is driven abroad to roam "— 

for the book opens with the bald statement that “there came a 
day when Christopher Lambe found that he could no longer bear 
his wife, his three little girls, Lambe House, Sussex, England in 
general.” The gentleman in question therefore gaily throws off 
al his duties and responsibilities and retires to a villa in Italy. 
The story, however, is even more concerned with Daphne Lambe, 
his third daughter, than with the evasions of her father, but most 
readers will not find the young lady a very credible or pleasing 
figure. The book is a little thin, and though there are clever 
Pieces of writing in it, it is difficult to pronounce it a success. 

Reapanie Novets.—The Revolt at Roskelly’s. By William Caine. 
(Greening and Co. 6s.)—“ Roskelly’s” is a winter-resort hotel; 
the revolters are its non-fashionable frequenters, with a certain 
mysterious “Mr, Yule” for their leader. This is a most amusing 








story.—An Empress in Love. By Fred Whishaw. (Stanley Paul 
and Co. 6s.)—The Empress is Catherine II. of Russia and the 
hero a young Scotsman, a fine young fellow in every sense, who 
comes well out of a difficult situation. The Siege of the Seven 
Suitors. By Meredith Nicholson. (Constable and Co. 6s.)—An 
amusing story of American life. The Ships of Mon Désir. By 
David Lyall. (Hodder and Stoughton. 6s.)—Ninon Latour is 
the presiding genius of a hostel for young women, and here we have 
some charming stories of those who come to it. 














SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


—__~—_—- 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not teen 
reserved for review in other forms.] 


Principles of the Reformation. By Henry Wace, D.D. (James 
Nisbet and Co. 6s. net.)—‘ Practical and historical” is Dr. 
Wace’s description of the treatment which he has given to his 
subject. He begins by a discussion of the meaning of the word 
Protestant, and this he illustrates from history,—the history 
chiefly, let it be noted, of Luther. He devotes, as might be 
expected, special attention to the doctrine of Justification by Faith, 
while he supplies a general account of theological development 
as it worked in the sixteenth century. Everywhere he writes 
with admirable clearness and precision. Nothing is better than 
his treatment of the subject of Predestination. “The sense of the 
weakness of the human will and its dependence on Divine grace 
is wholly salutary; it is when men step beyond that practical 
statement of their experience and speculate on the ultimate 
philosophical, or metaphysical, causes of their condition” that the 
mischief begins. ‘The distinction between the Predestinarian 
theory of Calvin and that of Luther is also very instructive. Tho 
chapter on the Holy Communion is written in a hopeful tone; 
different schools of thought in the English Church are not far 
from agreement. 


Home Life in Tokyo. By Jukichi Inouye. (Tokyo Printing 
Company.)—The author describes the commonplaces, as they may 
be called, of home life. Many books have been written, he says, 
about Japanese things, but written from the Western point of 
view. Japanese works written in English do not, as far as Mr. 
Inouye has observed, “ deign to touch upon such homely sub- 
jects as are here dealt with,” these being Tokyo and its streets, 
houses without and within, meals and food, dress of males and 
females, servants, manners, marriage and divorce, children, amuse- 
ments, festivals, and games. The picture is given with photo- 
graphic detail, and a Western reader regards it with no little 
surprise, but without envy, we may venture to say. The arrange- 
ment of the city and its streets does not please our author; tho 
names and the numbering are complicated; the shops are ill 
arranged, the ways dusty or muddy. As for the houses, the 
question is made diflicult by the incidence of earthquake, Earth- 
quake suggests the use of wood, and wood is liable to fire and to 
burglary. As forthe interior of the houses, there is not a little that 
seems unattractive to Western eyes. ‘The rooms are small; there 
is little furniture in them; “no rooms are specially set apart for 
sleeping.” If there are children, they are everywhere and always. 
“A Japanese at home may remain all day in one room; he can 
sleep, take his meals, receive his friends, or study, without once 
standing up, for the room changes its character with the articles 
that are brought into it.” The commonest size is twelve feet by 
nine; the absence of furniture makes it tolerable. “The smallest 
houses have three yards frontage and a depth of four yards,” the 
whole family living on “little more than three mats,”—.¢., as a mat 
measures six feet by three, on a space of about eight feet by seven. 
That is pretty good for overcrowding. This is perhaps the 
greatest wonder in the book; but there are not a few others, 
which our readers will do well to find out for themselves. Mr. 
Inouye is emphatic in his praise of the “go-between” system for 
marriage. Possibly, with a certain modification in the direction 
of individual choice, it does as well as any, and better than some, 





Old English Houses. By Allan Fea. (Martin Secker. 10s. 6d. 
net.)—Mr. Fea describes his book as “the record of a random 
itinerary,” and such it is, for in his two hundred and sixty-five 
pages he takes us through ten counties (all, we may say, in 
Southern England). And he tells us not about “ Houses” only—by 
which we may understand great houses—but about villages, and 
even, when occasion serves, about stocks and whipping-posts, and 
other things connected with old English life. We have no adverse 
criticism to make on the book. We have failed to find some places 
that we looked for,—Brickwall, for instance, near Northiam, and 
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Littlecote. But Mr. Fea may have written about them elsewhere; 
in any case, the:e must be many omissions, for the wealth of 
Engiand in this same item of old houses is very great, especially 
in the Home Counties. Anyhow, this is a pleasant book to read, 
and the illustrations are remarkably interesting. A similar 
book is Untrodden English Ways, by Henry C. Shelley (Siegle, 
Hill, and Co., 7s. Gd. net). Mr. Shelley goes further afield than 
Mr. Fea; in his last paper he even disregards his own limitation 
of “English,” and describes Inveraray Castle, the seat of the 
Duke of Argyll. It is always pleasant to follow his guidance. He 
begins by a journey to Cornwall, where he pictures St. Ives in 
some detail, coming back by way of Devonshire and Bath, to which 
he gives a chapter. Hursley and John Keble, Oatlands Park— 
which is no more “untrodden” than Inveraray is “ English ”— 
* Poets’ Corner,” and “ Bunhill Fields”—here again the epithet 
is scarcely appropriate—and various other places are described. 
The book is quite readable, and it really matters nothing what we 
are to call it. 








A Dictionary of Ecclesiastical Terms. By John 8S. Bumpus. 
(Tv. Werner Laurie. 21s. net.)—We may quote the sub-title, 
which, defining the meaning of the word “terms,” sets forth the 
purpose of the book. They are words and phrases “used in 
Architecture, Ecclesiology, Liturgiology, Music, Ritual, Cathedral 
Constitution, ete.” It should be said that the Roman and the 
Greek uses are dealt with as well as the Anglican. Mr. Bumpus’s 
standpoint is not exactly the same as ours; but we recognise the 
Might it not have been well to give a brief 
account of what “dedication” means? We find here nothing 
but a reference to some book on the subject. Could the ordinary 
layman, or even cleric, explain in what sense one church is 
dedicated to the Holy Trinity and another to St. Mary? 


value of his book. 


Debrett’s Peerage, Baronetage, and Knightage. (Dean and Son. 
81s. 6d. net.) —Debrett has more than usual to record in the present 
issue. Among the hundred-and-odd years of its existence scarcely 
one can be found that has given more material. There is the 
death of King Edward, the accession of King George, the pro- 
motion of the Duke of Cornwall to be Prince of Wales, the 
preparations for the Coronation, the titles bestowed during the 
past year—not less liberally given by those who profess to despise 
the regularisation of the Order of Baronets, and 
other matters. All these things are duly chronicled, together 
with the usual details of births, marriages, and deaths. Sixteen 
Peers have died in the twelve months and thirty-six Baronets, 
the average age of the Peers being fifty-nine, that of the Baronets 
seventy-four, 


such things 





The Writers’ and Artists’ Year-Book (A. and C. Black, 1s. net) 
describes itself as “a Directory for Writers, Artists, and Photo- 
graphers”; that is, it enumerates, with particulars of object, 
&c., the various periodicals, &c., where writers and artists 
may find a place for their work. With this may be 
mentioned, as having, with respect to one portion of its 
contents, a similar object, The Englishwoman’s Year-Book and 
Directory, Edited by G. E. Mitton (same publishers, 2s. 6d.) It 
gives, besides particulars of what women have done and are 
doing, also instructions as to what they may do, details, that is, 
about professions and occupations in which they may engage, how 
these are to be approached and prepared for. Great pains have 
evidently been taken to secure good information, expert writers 
having been found to deal with each principal subject. 








Mowbray’s Annual: the Churchman’s Year-Book. (A. R. Mow- 
bray and Co. 1s. and 1s. 6d. net.)—This annual appears for the 
third time. It may be described asa miniature Church dictionary, 
and is likely to be very useful. 


New Epitrions.—Promctheus Unbound, and other Poems (1820). 
By P. B.Shelley. (The Clarendon Press. 2s. 6d. net.) ——Lepers. 
By John Jackson. (Marshall Brothers. 3s. 6d. net.)—A history 
of thirty-four years’ work carried on by the Mission to Lepers in 
India and the East from 1876 down to the present time.——We 
have received Heydn’s Dictionary of Dates (Ward, Lock, and 
Co., 21s. net), which now appears in a twenty-fifth edition, 
“containing the history of the world to Midsummer, 1910,” 
This is, it must be owned, a “large order,” but we know of no 
volume in which this very big promise is so well kept. But 
Haydn’s Dictionary needs no description. 








GIFT-BOOKS. 
The Earth and its Story. By A. R. Dwerryhouse. (Charles H. 
Kelly. 5s. net.)—This introduction to geology and physiography 
is undeniably lucid and interesting. The style is purposely 





RREER ee 
simple,—too much so, we think. Children of four or five would 
find it easy to understand, but the subjects would be beyond 
them. This is not a great fault, but it is noticeable, for =i 
book progresses the style ages. However, it is plain and eagi} 
grasped, a great advantage for children. The chapter on md 
glacial period and the coming of the great Scandinavian ice sheet 
is most instructive. Is it definitely certain that the ice went no 
further south than the Thames? This should be an excellent 
text-book for a young beginner, with its numerous and well-chosen 
photographs. 


Fifty-two Classic Stories. Edited by Francis Storr, (Hutchin. 
son and Co. 5s.)—Mr. Storr, with the help of five contributors, 
has made an attractive book on a subject which never can be 
exhausted. Every land has its folk-tales, but there is something 
about the Grecian-born which gives them a special charm. The 
editor has, we may suppose, some good reason for the order in 
which he has placed the “ fifty-two”; we should have preferred 
an order of time. Time, it may be said, belongs to history, not to 
fable ; yet fable sometimes looks the better for having a history 
garb. And quite young readers may be puzzled by reading of the 
fall of Troy after the home-coming of Ulysses. Why, we would 
ask, has Mr. M. M. Bird altered the story of Polycrates? This is 
real history, not as to the strangely recovered ring, of course, but 
as to the manner of his death. The rebel soldiers did not kil] 
him ; he baffled the attacks of the Spartans and of the Samians; 
it seemed as if nothing could harm him. And then he fell a 
victim to his ambition. Oroetes enticed him with the promise of a 
treasure which would give him the lordship of Greece, and then 
slew him. 

Stories from Xenophon. Retold by H. L. Havell, B.A. (G. 4G. 
Harrap and Co. 1s. 6d.)—Mr. Havell goes for his stories to the 
“Hellenica,” carrying on the narrative down to the return of 
Thrasybulus and the fall of the Thirty, to the “ Anabasis,” and 
to the “Memorabilia.” Here there is plenty of material, which he 
uses very well. The Socrates of Xenophon is hardly made as 
much of as might be the case. Some think that he is more like 
the real man than is the Platonic picture. 


The Flint Heart. By Eden Phillpotts. (Smith, Elder, and Co. 
6s.)—A certain ambitious man among the New Stoners, Phutt by 
name, procures from the medicine-man of his tribe a charm, a 
heart of flint. It gives him the strength by which he becomes 
chief of his tribe. Some millenniums afterwards the charm is 
dug up by some explorer, and falls into the hands of a Dartmoor 
farmer. What mischief it does and what became of it, and how it 
was turned to good purposes—Dartmoor seems to owe its virtues to 
the charm turned into its proper shape—is told here with much 
variety of what we may call byplay. 

Pam and Billy. By Brenda Girvin. (George Allen and Sons, 
3s. 6d.) —“ Billie Brown” has a violin which he devoutly believes 
to be the home of a fairy. Some rude hand breaks it, and he is 
sorely troubled. The joy of his life is gone. This is not his 
only trouble: he is poor and he knows the temptations of poverty. 
But he has a steadfast friend in “ Pam,” and the fairy is not really 
gone, for it is the mysterious gift of musical genius of which 
nothing can rob him. This is worked into a very pretty story. 
The illustrations are notably good; but surely “Pam” on the 
illustration facing p. 8 is too tall, too big to play the part of 
an elf. 

A Double Conquest. By H. Y. Dawbarn. (Charles H. Kelly. 
3s. 6d.)—Here we have quite the old-fashioned story, with the 
mischievous children who mean well, the bigoted parson who is 
good fellow all the same, the haughty aunt, the worldly cousin, 
even the brother taken for a lover and postponing happiness for 
seven years, and at last, “ spectators in their crowds notwithstand- 
ing, my husband imprinted a kiss upon my brow.” 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 





covcceceecess++(isbet) net 46 


F AX N 8 ’ 
Caulfield (V.), How to Ski and How Not to, cr 8vo (iW. Laurie) 60 


Cross (V.), Self and the Other, cr 8V0 ........:c00cssereeeee t 6 
Daintree (A.), Studies in Hope, cr 8v0 ...........0.s0000000 (Simpkin) net as 
Dembleby (J. M.), The Key to the Bronté Works, 8v (W. Scott) 


Eyes of Youth (The): Verses, by various Authors (Herbert & Daniel) net 3/6 
(Appleton) 60 


















Gibbs (G.), Tony's Wife, Cr BVO ........0.cscceceesseeeneesenenensenenerenenes wve( 4 b 
Gordon (E, M.), Purple Heather, cr 8V0 ............-ssseeseeeereeenes (E. Stock) net bY 
Gregory (Lady), The Kiltartan Wonder Book, 4to .... .++.(Maunsel) net Se 
Keene (C. J. by, Songs of the Denn Bone, 60 20. net 3 
A - - 3 opia, 8vo 
Kumm (H, K, W.), Khont-Hon-Nofer ts) Parshall Bros.) 60 
Lewis (C. T. C.), The Picture Printer of the Nineteenth Century: George _ » 
Baxter, 1504-1367, 4to..... vesseces-eeees(Le0w) net ay 
Lindsay (J.), The Psychol: of Belief, cr 8vo (W. Blackwood) net - 
Memorials of Old Leices ME acenngungnnansningnnanennenaes .(G. Allen) net 15) 
More Philosophical Meditations, by various Authors, Vol. I., cr 8vo. 6 
(Sonnenschein) net 2 
Piggott (Sir F.), Studies in the Decorative Art of Japan, 4to ( Batsford) net wr 
Redgrove (H. S8.), Alchemy, Ancient and » BYO.....0.-. (W. Rider) net 
Tremearne (M. and N.), Fables and Fairy Tales for Little Folk, 4to 2 


(Simpkin) net 


Shanties, roy Svo ......... ...(Simpkin) 36 
der Telos, cr sae POY SV «-----isrcunsel) net 36 


Whall (W. B.), Shi 
Young (2), Cette onder Tales, cr 8V¥0 ........... 
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LIBERTY. XMAS SHOW 
TREASURES FROM THE EAST & WEST 
PRICED IN PLAIN FIGURES 
IN THE WORLD-FAMED SHOWROOMS 


A Priced Catalogue with over 1,200 INustrations Post-Free. 
LIBERTY & CO., Ltd., London ; Paris, Manchester, and Birmingham. 








“BY SPECIAL DENT’S WATONES AND CLOCKS 
Three Grand Prizes and Gold Medal, Franco- 
APPOINTMENT nae ee. an he only Grand Prize awarded 
to a British Firm for Watches, Clocks, and Chro- 
TO THE KING. nometers. The only Grand Prize awarded for 
a tors, Chronographs, and 
n™ Compasses. 

EW CATALQGUE free on application. 
PENT DENT and “ - 

gL great mth AA lock, Big Ben, 
TRADE-MARK. Gi Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Ec. 


ACCIDENTS. oF att kinpds 
SICKNESS EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, THIRD PARTY, 
BURGLARY, GLASS _. FIDELITY GUARANTEE RISKS, 

INSURED GAINST BY THE 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE CO. 


Now Incorporated with the NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE INSURANCE CO. 
Capital (fully aa £1,000,000. Paid up, £200,000. 


aims paid, £5,800,000. 
LONDON, A. Vian, Secretary. 


6 CORNHILE, 





THE MENTALLY DEFECTIVE OF ALL CLASSES AND OF ALL 
DENOMINATIONS are admitted to 


EARLSWOOD : 


THE NATIONAL TRAINING HOME FOR THE FEESBLE-MINDED, 
either BY PAYMENT, or BY THE VOTES OF THE SUBSCRIBERS with 
PART-PAYMENT of cost or entirely FREE. 

FAVOURABLE CASES, capable of training in useful occupations, received 
at SPECIALLY REDUCED CHARGES of 21s. a week, including clothing. 
No extras whatever. 

CHILDREN of CLERGYMEN of CHURCH OF ENGLAND, BARRISTERS, 
and SOLICITORS can obtain admission through TRUST FUNDS. 

To SUPPORT those PATLENTS PARTLY or WHOLLY DEPENDENT 
ON THE CHARITY, £40a day MUST BE SUBSCRIBED IN VOLUNTARY 
CONTRIBUTIONS, 

SUBSCRIPTIONS gratefully received by Mr. H. HOWARD, Secretary, 
who gladly gives ADVICE az 1d INFORMATION, 


Offices : 36 King William Street, London Bridge, E.C. 
Te ‘I. 7684 London Wall, 











HOME MISS IONS 





A thousand clergymen in poor and difficult 

parishes are depending on grants made by 

the ADDITIONAL CURATES SOCIETY 

for the completion of their stipends. The con- 

tributions up to Dec. 20th are £4,300 less than 

in the corresponding period of 1909. It is 

hoped that this difference may speedily be 

made up in order to prevent the reduction 

of grants which must otherwise take place 

this winter. 
Gifts to meet this very urgent need are earnestly desired. 
They should be sent to CANON PETIT, 14 Great Smith 
Street, Westminster. Postal Orders and Cheques should be 
crossed “Coutts, for account of A.C.S.” 


THOMAS & SONS, 


Sporting Tailors and Breeches Makers 





Messrs. THOMAS & SONS, besides being 
well known as Breeches Makers, Sporting 
and Military Tailors, are also Makers of all 
other kinds of High-class Clothes for town 
or country wear, for which they employ 
@ special staff of highly skilled workmen. 


22 BROOK STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W. 


AND WESTMINSTER BANK. 
TD tit the TRANSFER BOOKS of the 
will be CLOSED on the 


],0spon COUNTY . 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN 
London County and Westminster Bank, Limited, 
2xp JANUARY, 1911, for that day o nly. 

roprictors registered in the Books 6f the Company on the 3st instant 
will be entitled to the dividend for the current half-year on the number of 
shares then standing in their gee = Ames. 


a. Pager, } Joint Secretaries, 


ALLIANCE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Heap Orrictz: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS EXCEED £17,000,900. 





Chairman: 


LORD ROTHSCHILD, GC.V.O. 


Right Hon. 





THE OPERATIONS OF THE COMPANY EMBRACE 
ALL BRANCHES OF INSURANCE, 


DEATH DUTIES.—Special forms of Policies have been prepared 
by the Company providing for the payment of Death Duties, 
thus avoiding the necessity of disturbing Investments at & 
time when it may be difficult to realise without loss, 


INCOME TAX.—Under the provisions of the Act, Income Tax ts 
not payable on that portion of the Assured’s income which fs 
devoted to the payment of annual premiums on an assurance 
on his life or on the life of his wife. Having regard to the 
amount of the Tax, this abatement (which is limited to one- 
sixth of the Assured’s income) is an important advantage to 
Life Policy holders. 

Full particulars of all classes of Insurance, together with Proposal Forms 
and Statement of Accounts, may be had on application to any the 
Company's Offices or Agents, Applications for Agencies invited. 

ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 


ANCOU VER FINANC IAL CORPORATION, LTD. 


The Corporation is prepared to receive a * limited amount for Investment on 
First Mortgage in Canada; guasnntecd if desired, 
Interest from 6 to 8 per cent 
7 For particulars apply to YOUNG and FALCONER, W.S., 15 Rutland Street, 
dinburgh. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


| ENT EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
BROMLEY HIGHER EDUCATION SUB-COMMITTEE. 
FOR BOYS. 


HEAD-MASTER REQUIRED for new “County School now being built at 
Bromley to accommodate 200 boys; the School will be opened in September, 
1911. Candidates must be Graduates of a British University, and have had 
= rience in the work of Higher Education, 

nitial salary £350 per annum, with increments in accordance with the Com- 

mittce’s scale, which may be obtained, together with Forms of Application, 
from Mr. R. W. W. HORTOP, 8 cretary, Higher Education Sub-Committee, 
Municipal Buildings, Bromley, Kent, to whom applications should be sent not 
later than noon on the 3lst January, 1911. 

Canvassing will be considered a disqualification. 

By order of the Committee, 
Caxton House, Westminster, S.W., FRAS. W. "CROOK, Secretary. 


20th December, 1910, 


COUNTY SC ‘HOOL, 


(ioRN WALL EDUCATION COMMITTER. 
HIGHER EDUCATION, 
PENZANCE COUNTY SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 


WANTED in January next, an ASSISTANT-MASTER, qualified to teach 
FRENCH. Experience necessary. Games a recommendation. Salary £120, 
rising by annual increments of £5 to £160, A higher initial salary may be 
offered to a specially suitable candidate.—Apply on or before 6th January to 
the Head-Master, Mr. G. L. BRADLEY, M.A., 4 Westminster Palace 
Gardens, Londen, 8.W. 
16th December, 1910, 


i NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF 
BANGOR. 
NEW BUILDINGS. 
APPLICATIONS are INVITED for the post of HOUSE-MISTRESS, 














“NORTH WALES, 


The 


duties include Superintendence of College Dinner and Cleaning. Salary £100, 
non-resident, but with partial board.— Applications, with not more than three 
recent testimonials, to be received not later than Tuesday, January !7th, by the 


uudersigued, from whom full particulars may be obtained. 


| ENT 
One of the Schools belouging to 
The Kent Wesleyan Metho dist School Association, Limited. 





JOHN EDWARD LLOYD, M.A, 
Secretary ‘and Registrar, — 
COLLEGE (for Boys), CANTERBURY, 


> MASTER WANTED, to commence duties next Easter Vacation.— 
Appli ions to be sent in by Sist January, 1911, made on a form giving 
Slack of the apnointment. The form may be obtained from the Secretary, 
Mr. ARTHUR ATEINSON, Solicitor, Radnor Chambers, Folkestone. 


TI NIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 


The COUNCIL INVITE APPLICATIONS for the post of ASSISTANT 
-_ fURER in MATHEMATICS, vacant owing to the appointment of Mr. 
J. Priestley to the Professorship of Mathematics in the Univ rsity of 
Giewslan Salary £150. Duties to commence Ith January.—Apylications 
should be sent to the REGISTRAB as soon as possible, and in any case not 
later th: 


in December 3th. Sea ie as 
ANGOR “NORMAL COLLEGE. 
The COMMITTEE REQUIRE the services of a RESIDENT MISTRESS 
of non ae For further particulars apply to the PRINCIPAL, Normal 
College, Bang WwW 


TAN CED. — THE CHARITY ORGANISATION 
SOCIETY are SEEKING WORK for a MAN of 36 as a FARM 
LABOURER. He likes farm work, and is thoroughly trained in hedging, 
ditching, ploughing, milking, care of horses, Lle has a wife and family, an 
is anxious to settle and remain in a country place. If any owner of a homs 
farm requires a farm labourer, or if he would interest any farmer requiri 
‘arm, Hempetend 





one, would he communicate with WEEKS, Hempstead 





41 Lothbury, E.C., 23rd December, 1910. 





Hall, Essex ? 
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HE UNIVERSITY OF MELBOURNE. 





APPLICATIONS ve invited for the CHAIR of ENGLISH 
ANGUAGE and LITERATURE, 
CONDITIONS of a intment are obtainable from the Agent-General 
r Victoria, Melbourne Place, Strand, Lond 
W.C., with whom a should be Todged 
before 3lst March, . 


SALARY £900 per annum, 
DUTIES commence Ist March, 1912. 


CO BEE WE Eon BALL, OXFORD 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, : 


Board of Bipeatien, by the Oxford 


Recognised 
University Botegncy fo for Seco: » and by 


en ace Mis SC, a 
ucation, ester U; 
Students x are Ncthee’ teeokoy for the Oxford and leakce Tews Diplo 
FA prot from 40 to to £20 open ta tudeate ithe Gourse, fro mom 
m 
There isa m9 “ a “ate, 





T. HILD’S TRAINING COLLEGE, DURHAM. 


“MISTRESS REQUIRED in January to to take Drill, Games, and H; 
Salary £70, with residence. Board, g, and dical attendance. - 
ing essential. —Apply to the PRINCIPAL. 


YMNASTIC MISTRESS for GIRLS WANTED in 
January. Swedish system; good teaching e ence. Classes held 
pan during the day. Games, clubs, evening — &c. State age, 
ualifications, experience, and salary.— Address, “D. S.,”" Messrs. Rowntree 

‘and Co., Ltd., The Cocoa Works, ork. 


Mosc MASTER REQUIRED in January for FETTES 
COLLEGE, EDINBURGH, to act as Organist, train the Choir and 
Orchestra, and take yams in Piano. Apart from musical qualifications, 
candidates should hold an Oxford or Cambridge Degree, and be able to offer 
some Mathematics. Income about £200, with prospect of increase, in addition 
to board and rooms.—All applications must be made through Messrs. 

} neg vs a KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., Educational Agents, 158-162 Oxford 

reet, London, 


CHOOLMASTER (aged 25) DESIRES to GIVE 

HOLIDAY COACHING, in or near London. Good references given. 

‘Terms, 2s. an hour, or by arrangement. —Address, Box No. 500, c/o Street’s, 
8 Serle Street, London, W.C. 


O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—KYNOCH, Limited, 
have ML tt in their Commercial Departments a a FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and 
required, Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter pelt to the 
SECRETARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Birmingham. 


NGINEERING PUPIL.—VACANCY in High-Class 


Works for Gentleman’s Son under eighteen. Premium, Three years’ 
course. Personal supervision of M.Inst.C. Position after eugheation of 
me assured.—Address Box 203, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


OWELL’S GLAMORGAN COUNTY SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS, LLANDAFF, 


An EXAMINATION will be held on the 16th and 17th JUNE, 1911, for Ge 
AWARD of HOWELL’S SCHOLARSHIPS. The successful candidates will 
be entitled to tuition, board, and residence for the term of One Year, renew- 
able from year to year up to Five, or, in exceptional cases, Six Years. 

Candidates must be resident in the administrative County of Glamorgan, 
or in the Counties of Cardigan, Carmarthen, Pembroke, or Radnor, or the 
County Boroughs of Swansea or Merthyr. 

Candidates must, on the 20th June, isit, have passed their Twelfth and not 
attained their Fourteenth birthd: ay. ASe holarship will not be awarded to any 
candidate whose work does not reach a sufliciently high standard, The railway 
fares of qualified candidates will be paid, but no railway fare will be paid for 
more girls from any one school than there are vacancies, and those from a 
distance who may be required to stay for the night will be boarded and lodged 
by the Governors. 

Further particulars may be a ~ from the Clerk. 


y order of the Governors. 
17 Church Street, Cardiff. Cc. R. WALDRON, Clerk. 


PLACKHEATH HIGH. SCHOOL. 


BOARDING-HOUSE for GIRLS attending the Blackheath _ enews, t 
5 Talbot Houses, Blackheath.—For Prospectus apply Miss M. BBE, 
6 Wodehouse Terrace, Falmouth. 


TIVRAINING FOR SECONDARY TEACHERS— 


A Department for the preparation of Students for the Cambridge 
Teachers’ Diploma is about to be opened in connection with a large Boarding 
and Day School for Girls in a healthy country towa in the Midlands. Fees 
mode rate, —Address, Box 446, The Spectator, 1 Wellingt on Street, London, Ww. W.C. 






































GIRLS’ ‘SCHOOLS Al S AND COLLEGES. 


HERINGHAM, NORFOLK, DRAYTON HOUSE 

SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Finely situated in own grounds, Magnificent 

sea and land view. Sound education with every attention to health and comfort 

of pupils. Games and outdoor exercises. Moderate fees. Entire charge of girls 
whose parents are abroad.—Principals: Miss FRYER and Fraulein HAAS, 


IGHFIELD, N, LESEX. 














HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residential School for the Daughters of Gentlemen, 


SPRING TERM BEGINS $ JANU ARY 20rn, 1911. 


JENRHOS COLLEGE, COLWYN BAY— 
Lady Principal: Miss HOVEY, B.A.—A high-class School for Girls 
(Boarcers only). Fourteen Resident Mistresses and Lady Matron. Fine 
school and hones buildings; l4acres of ground with long sea-frontage, sunny 
and bracing. Three Scholarships. Separate eee School. 


S': FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 


Head-Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX. 
St. Felix School stands in twenty-four acres of ground about a mile from the 
Bea on the bracing Suffolk coast. 
RIPON. 


K ELLFIELD, 
Head-Mistress—Miss F. YATE-LEE, M.A. 
(Cert. Student Girton College; Senior of St. Leonards School, St. Andrews). 
Modern education. Splendid record of health. Large grounds, gravel soil, 
‘wo Scholarships awarded annually, 


,UEEN WO OD, EASTBOURN E.-- 
Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A, Lond. (Girton 
College).—First-rate Modern Education for the Daughters of Gentlemen, 
New premises, specially built for a School, opened 1906, Large Playing-fields 

and Rink, Tennis, Hockey, Cricket, Swimming, 
SCHOOL. 


] EAMINGTON HIGH 
Head-Mistress: Miss LOVEDAY. 

Boarding-House: Arnold Lodge. 
Entire charge taken of Girls whose parents are abroad, 




















UTDOOR LIFE.—FRUIT & FLOWER FARM, NEW- 
BURY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN. Practical, Theoretical. 
(Gold ee R.H.S. Exam., 1909, trained here.) Greenhouses. MARAICHER 


iz MARY'S: COLLEGE, 34 pyANCASTER G GATE. 


(late Head-Mistress of the Dire Mies 8 ‘schoo, L, pen Prin 
e Girls’ 00) d 
Cambri Training Feoge. ” cipal of the 


(1) TRAINING COLLEGE for a? eachers. Preparation f 
the Cambridge and London Teachers’ Diplomas, and the Certificates 
of the National Froebel Union. 4 
SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL and Kindeagetten, 
FEES :—STUDENTS, Resident, 60-75 gs. a Fo Non-Resident, 24.39 ee 
a year. SCHOOL, 24-30 gs. o—- KINDE ARTEN, 9-12 gs. a ear. 
A few Boarders are received at the Head-Mistress’s House, 4 Orsett fl " 
Hyde Park, W., at 60 gs. a year. 
WOMEN, 


UEEN’S COLLEGE for 
HARLEY STREET, LONDON, W. 


Patron: HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA, 
Visitor : The LORD BISHOP 7 LONDON, 
Vice-Princi; —ty iis Co Professo 











Soumarorr PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 

President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P. Principals—A. 
a F.B.G.S., and Mrs, ALEXANDER. ‘The Staf consists of 

edical Lecturers andexperienced Teachers in every branch of Physical Train. 

a Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institw 

Steckholee Educated Women are trained as Scientific Teachers of Phys 
Education. The ae Sata includes :—British and Swedish Educational and 
Medical Gym cs, Massage, Dancing, Sutueninn, Outdoor Games, &, 
re: a Gald BM Medals awarded to successful students. 

TH STUDENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to —— Physical Train- 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students. ial courses of 
Beneficial Exercises are arranged for them, and any of the Dubjects included 
in the College Course are optional, Finishing Lessons can also be arranged 
for in Educational Subjects. References ormitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right 
Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the Hon. and v. E, Lyttelton, D.D.—Further 
particulars from the Snag Be 

G’S SWEDISH SYSTE 
HE BEDFORD ‘PHY SICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, —_ > Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 

e —Splendid Buildings. Gy te Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 

Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 

Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 

TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Board 

of Education. ‘+ wr Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte- 

fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds. —For Prospectuses and informa 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE. 


INCHESTER HOUSE SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS- 
ON-SEA.—High —" bracing situation. House built for School; 
perfect sanitation. e garden ~~ | playing: -field. Gymnasium, sea-bathi 
riding, hockey, and all games. tion for Universities, Oxford | 
Cambridge Joint Board Examinations ssociated Board, &c. Seven Resident 
Mistresses, including French and German; Visiting Masters.—lIllustrated 
Prospectus from the Principal, Miss AGNES BOOTH. 


OURNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE SCHOOL for GIRLS 
(Bournemouth Collegiate Schools, Ltd.) 

President—Rev. J. D. JONES, M.A., B.D. Princi j—Miss PARKER-GRAY, 
Large staff of resident Graduate, tory and Kindergarten Mistresses, 
Swedish gymnasium. Well-equ' ippea Ds omestic Science Department. 
Apply, PRINCIPAL, Poole Road. 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 

HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 

Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin. Thorough Education 

on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 

Pupil » ype for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 
requir ealthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &e. 


ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 

CHESHIRE.—Boarding-School for Girls. Beautiful healthy situa- 

tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 

by railfrom Liverpool. Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER (late Head-Mistress of 

the Wallasey High School).—For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY at 
the School. Telephone: 381 Liscard. 


YT. MARGARET’S SCHOOL ror GIRLS CO., LTD, 
POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE. 

Excellent Education on modern lines. Healthy situation; gravel soil; 
extensive grounds; Hockey, Cricket, Tennis, &. Head- Mistress—Miss 
WORSFOLD (formerly Assistant- Mistress at St. Leonard’s School, St, Andrews). 

Two Scholarships awarded annually. 

__ Prospectus on application to HEAD-MISTRESS or SECRETARY. 


” 

ROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX.—* PINEHURST. 
COUNTRY SCHOOL for GIRLS.—House in unds on edge of 
Moorland, between 600 and 700 feet above sea level. Principal—Miss H.T. 
NEILD, M.A. (Vict.), Class. Tripos (Camb.), assisted by Miss M. MENNELL 
(trained by Madame dsterberg). —Prospectus on application. 


S'; LEONARDS LADIES’ COLLEGE.—Thorough 

Education given to Gentlemen’s Daughters, with Special Preparation for 
Examinations when desired. Principal, Miss BISHOP.—For Terms, informs 
tion respecting Boarding, and other particulars apply to the SECRETARY, 


23 Havelock Road, Hastings. 
OME SCHOOL. INCLUSIVE FEES. 

A Lady, having a small FINISHING SCHOOL of the hizhest costal 
standing, country near London, would REPLACE TWO GIRLS of £ 
family, finishing, at advan’ us — MATER,” care of Robert Watson, 
6 Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 


T. GEORGE’S WOOD, HASLEMERE, SURREY. o 
COUNTRY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS,.—Sandy soil ; aes feet above sea- ee 
Thorough education on modern lines. Usual Curricul also Citizen m4 
Course, Extension Lectures, &c. Pre a a shed for Univers’ 

and other careers. ho og outdoor li ding and games. Systems 






























































SYST by Frenchman, Car remy Bees, Fruit Preserving.—Principal: 
S-JONES, "F.B.H.S. Ist Class Certificates, See Prospectus, 


LILY UG 


training given in ry, gardening, nature uabare- fore sad, and poultry-keeping, # 
well as in domestic eck Uetnatpal 
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DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 
Preparation for the Universities ; Annual Scholarships, 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. 
BOARDING HOUSE adjoining the School. 

Prospectuses, &c., from Mr. H. KEELING, A.C.A., 109 Colmore Row, 
Birmingham. _ 
FILIFTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— 

President of the Council: The Right Hon. LEWIS FRY, P.C. Head- 
Miss ADDISON PHILLIPS. Secretary: Miss DINGWALL. A 
£0 a year, tenable for 3 years at Oxford or Cambridge, will be 

jven toa Pupil of the School by a Member of the Council in September, 1911. 
Eonditions on application to the Secretary. Boarding-House: 2 Cecil Road, 
Clifton, Bristol. House-Mistress: Miss ARBUTHNOT LANE, NEXT TERM 
BEGINS on THURSDAY, January 19th.—The Head-Mistress will be at the 
7 m 3 to 4.30 on January 16th, 17th, and 18th. 





Mistress : ; 
Scholarship of £ 


Schoo! fro 

















LIP-READING.—Private School for 
vils (deaf or hearing) of good social position from 
4 years of aze. ived, Stammering and other defects of speech 
corrected, References to Specialists and Parents.—Apply to Miss BU LLOCK 
(Certificated Teacher of the Deaf), 141 Fellows Road, Hampstead, London, N.W. 

{TAMMERING PERMANENTLY CURED 
Ss by Self-Cured Stammerer.—Write for Booklet of particulars and 
tostimonials, post-free from Mr, A. C. SCHNELL, 119 Bedford Court 
Mansions, Lon lon, W.C. Established 1965, 


S TAMMERERS and all interested in the subject should 
h 


PEECH AND 
S Resident and Day Pu 
Adults also r 









real a book by one who cured himself after suffering forty years. 
“STAMMERING, ITS TREATMENT, AND REMINISCENCES OF 
STAMMELER,”  post-fre. — B. BEASLEY, Dept. O., 
Willesden Lane, Brondesbury, N.W. 


Tarrangower, 





BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, 
NEAR READING. 


L 


Three Entrance Scholarships to be awarded in February next, among them 
an open one for boys between 12 and 1+ of £50 per annum for three years. 
Entries not iater than Ist February, 1911. 

For particularsand Prospectus apply to the Head-Master, C. I. EVANS, M.A. 

LANDOVERY COLLEGE, 
d SOUTH WALES. 

Public School. Moderate fees, Healthy country. 
at Private Schools in March. 

Warden—Rev. W. W. POOLE EUGHES, M.A. 


LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 
Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer- 


tities, NEXT TERM will BEGIN TUESDAY, January 17th, 1911, 
__Head-Master—C. W. ATKINSON, M.A, Cantab. 








Scholarship Examination 


] ENT AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL, SELLINDGE, 
: HYTHE.—Prep. for Wye & other Agric. Colleges. Sound education based 
on Agric. & Hort. subjects. Agriculture, Gardeniag, Fruit-crowinz, Poultry, Bee- 





keeping, Carpe y, French Gardening, &c., as weli as ordinary Schoo! subjects, 
Healthy open-air life. Boys 15 to 18.—Particulars F. JENKINS, B.A.Cantab. 


R YDAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 
Head-Master—G. F. A. OSBORNE, M.A, 
For further particulars apply to HEAD-MASTER 


PSWICH SCHOOL 
Head-Master: A. K. WA'TSON, M.A. (late Assistant-Master Rugby School). 
Preparation for University, Army and Navy, aud professional careers, 




















For prospectus apply HEA D-MASTER, School House, Ipswich. 
ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.— 
FOURTEEN SCIIOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on NOV. 30th— 
DEL, 2nd for Classics, Maths., or Modern Subjects. Classesfor ARMY, NAVAL 
CLERKSHIPS, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c. Laboratories 
approved for Medical Study. Well-equipped JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 
8to13. 5 Boarding-houses.—Uead-Master, Rev. C. R. L. McDOWALL, M.A, 


TrASTRVPOCR STS. Cea s Sz, 
4 President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev. F.S. 
WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Army and 
Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School, Cadet 
Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives courts, swimming-bath, &c. Exhibi- 
tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. SCHOLARSHIPS IN MARCH, 
ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS.—Co-educational: 
aims at developing physique, intellect, and character, Thorough education 
on modern lines from 6 yrs. upwards, preparing without break for Universities 
and Professions, Handicrafts well taught. Bracing air, model buildings. 
Expert care of delicate boys.—Principal, J. H. N. STEPHENSON, M.A. Oxon. 
OURTENAY HOUSE, KELLY COLLEGE, TAVI- 
STOCK.—Healthy situation. All modern Public School requirements, 
Army leaving Certificates. Domestic arrangements under personal supervision 
of Mrs. Linnell, who is a trained nurse with highest references. Terms 
moderate, Scholarships.—Apply, W. LINNELL, M.A.Oxon, 








} UXTON COLLEGE, DERBYSHIRE. 

1,000 feet above sea level. Suits delicate and healthy boys. Classical and 
Modern sides. £10,000 recently spent on improvements. Laboratory, workshop 
(wood and metal), gymnasium, sanatorium suite, swimming-bath, extensive 
playing-fields.—For further particulars apply to HEAD-MASTER. 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL. 

Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 

Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep, for 
Senior School and for Navy.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House. _ sie 
A’ THE LITTLE HERMITAGE, near ROCHESTER, 

KENT. 
A limited number of PUPILS are PREPARED for University and Army 


xaminations by Mr. JOHN SANGER, M.A. Individual Tuition. Good 
¢ricket and hockey grounds. Short golf course.—Prospectus on application. — 














CHORNE SCHOOL, WINSLOW, BUCKS. 
Established 1876. 

Prepares Boys of good family for the Universities, Public Schools, Army 
and Navy, and Commercial Life at reasonable fees. Good buildings, healthily 
situated.—For Prospectus, References, tc., apply The HEAD-MASTER. 
T. CLARE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, WALMER 
(Formerly at Manor House, Hastings).—Hlead-Masters: A. E. MURRAY 

and JOHN ASTON, M.A. Ch. Ch., Oxford. Scholarships in 1909 and 1910: 
Classical, Harrow; Modern, Wellington; King’s, Westminster; Classical, 
Weym outh ; Classical, St. Lawrence, 





NAUTICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 


HM.S. ‘WORCESTER.’ 
Established 1862. Incorporated 1893, 


Chairman—Sir THOMAS SUTHERLAND, G.C.M.G., LL.D. 
Vice-Chairman—Admiral the Hon. Sir EDMUND FREMANTLE, G.C.B., 


C.M.@, 
Captain Supestetendent Commands D. WILSON-BARKER, R.N.R., F.B.S.E., 
*R.G.8. 
Head-Master—F, 8S. ORME, M.A. (Emm, Coll,, Camb.) 


paaues 


The Ship is anchored in the Thames off Greenhithe, in one of the most 
healthy reaches of the River. 

The College is devoted more particularly to the education of youths 
intending to become OFFICERS in the MERCANTILE MARINE, and 
over 3,000 Cadets have been passed out as duly qualified in that capacity. 
At the same time an excellent system of GENERAL EDUCATION w 
carried out. Two years on the ‘ Worcester’ counts as one year's sea service 
to holders of ‘ Worcester’ Certificate. 

Moderate terms.—For Illustrated Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY, 
72 Mark Lane, London, E.C. 


] gms COLLEGE.—Preparation for Universities, Navy, 


Army, Medical, and other careers. Classical and Modern sides; 
separate Lower School. Open Scholarships annually in March, Valuable 
leaving Scholarships to Universities and Hospitals. The new Physical and 


Biological Laboratories and the new Gymnasium and Music Rooms, erected 
ata cost of over £20,000, are now open.—Apply, The BURSAR. 


S HERBORNE PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
Boys prepared for Sherborne School, Public Schools, and Osborne.—For 
——— apply to the Head-Masiter, LITTLETON POWYS, M.A., Acreman 
douse, Sherborne. _ SM LIP SL = Pee RAS 
ACKWARD or DELICATE BOYS prepared for Uni- 
Modern 





— a 


FOREIGN. 
pass. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 


RECEIVE a few GIRLS to Study Languages, Music, and Art with 

Professors, Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Only French 
Beautiful house with a large garden in Auteuil, the healthiest part 
Concerts and Galleries atiended.—Apply, 40 Bue du 


first-class 
spoken. 
of Paris, near the Bois, 
Docteur Blanche, Paris. 
Miss Metherell is now at 46 Talbot Road, Highgate, N., and can receive 
parents by appoint ment. 


| ILLE DISTINGUEE demande PENSIONNAIRES. 
Jolie maison a Chatou, grand jardin, belle vue, 20 minutes de Paris et 
10 minutes de St. Germain etdesa forét. Prix modérés.—S’adresser LEVADE, 
5 Rue des Sabli¢res, Chatou, Références: Pasteur Renous, 8 Bue Alphonse 
Pallu, Le Vésinet (S.-et-O.) 
LS yp NE-SUR-MER MUNICIPAL COLLEGE 
(Boys).—Modern improvements; grounds 7 acres, Practical French 
professional or commercial training; diplomas officially delivered. Fees, 
32 guineas per annum; reductioa for brothers, or when sister attends Girls 
Collece.—W rite for Illustrated Prospectus, M. BARLET, Head-Master. 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly uired, Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Cc , German. Opportunities for every form of h y enjoyment, 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking, 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 








> — Rev.. CHARLES MERK, M.A. Ph.D, 
BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 
at Wren’s. Treparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 
Pupils placed with French families, if desired. Holiday pupils received, 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 
|p LADY, married, residing in DIEPPE, 
DESIRES to RECEIVE PUPILS; lessons in Singing and French 
Conversation; references given and requirel—Write Madame W. MARTIN, 
17 Rue Desmanquete, Dieppe. 
| get LESSONS.—PARIS.—The WIDOW of Pastor 
LALOT RECEIVES a few PAYING GUESTS wanting to find a 
pleasant home in Paris and to learn the French Language.—Address, 61 Rue 
de Vaugirard, close to the Luxembourg Palace and Gardens. 
{HATEAU D'OEX. — ENGLISH PREPARATORY 
J SCHOOL. Head-Master: T. H. REEVE, M.A. Oxford. Prepares for 
English Public Schools. French and German strong subjects. Bracing 
climate. Altitude 3,500 feet. SCHOOL BEGINS JANUARY 17rs, 1911.— 
Address, till December 20th, Liverpool College, 








~ 











SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


_—_—_— 


Pw’ eGA TT OC Ba 
Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE OF SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 
Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr, Thring, 
Nephew of the late Hiecad-Master of Uppingham. 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 7 
CHOOLS and TUTORBS. 
Prospectuses and reliable information will be supplied free of charge 
to parents sending particulars of their requirements (locality desired, 
fees, &c.) to 
Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd, 
who havo 2 wide knowledye of all the leading educational establish- 
meuts for boys and girls at home and abroad, many of which they 
have personally inspected, 
162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone: 1156 City. 
OMPETENT ASSISTANCE to PARENTS in CHOICE 
of SCHOOLS gratis by University Men and old Schoolmasters, who 
only recommend Schools personally visited. Publishers of THE 
BCHOLASTIC GUIDE, Assistant Masters, Mistresses, Governesses, 
Introduced. THE SCHOLASTIC AGENCY CO., Ltd, Messrs, 
Poce: (Cantab.) and Brownsg (Oxon.), 217 PICCADILLY, W. 
Telephone: 1567 Gernaarp. 


MMO INVALIDS.—A LIST OF MEDICAL MEN 
RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS in London, the Coun , or at 


the Seaside sent free of charge with full particulars,—-MEDICA &e., 
ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C, ie 
Address; “ Triform, London,” j 


Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard), 
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CHOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
BOYS and GIRLS. 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of charge) prospectuses and full particulars of 
reliable and highly recommended establishments. When writing 
lease state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
idea of the fees to be paid. 

PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1910. 1,124 pp., 
red cloth, 2s.; post-free, 2s. 6d. 700 Schools, 900 Lilustrations. 

J. and J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. Telephone: 5053 Central. 


CHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 
ABROAD.—Prospectuses of the leading Schools, and every informa- 
tion, supplied to Parents FREE OF CI!IARGE, Please state 
upils’ ages, locality preferred, and approximate schocl fees 
esired.—UNIVERSITY SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, 122 Regent 
Street, W. Established 1858. 

















SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 


B.M.S. ‘DUNOTTAR CASTLE’ (6,000 tons). 
G76 5s.— PALESTINE, EGYPT, GREECE, CON- 
STANTINOPLE, SICILY, and NAPLES. March 9th. 

Plans from THE CRUISING CO., Ltd., 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 
LPINE SPORTS, LTD., beg to announce that they 
have secured the entire accommodation at thirty-one Hotels (3,000 beds) 
for SKATING, SKLING, TOBOGGANING, and CURLING at:—Murren, 
Montana, Villars-sur-Ollon, St. Beatenberg, Kandersteg, Wengen, Lenzerheide, 

igues. For plans apply to :— 
5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


ISS BISHOP’S Private | 


























Private Socran Tours. 
Accompanied throughout by Miss Bishop. Easy travel, inclusive terms, 
Refs. exchged. Feb. Ist, ITALY (ROME, NAPLES, FLORENCE, VENICE), 
March, ALGERIA & TUNISIA, April, (CT ALIAN LAKES. May, PYRENEES, 
—Programmes from Miss BISHOP, Haslemere, Wimbledon Park Road, 8.W. 


HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 


ANGO DI BATTAGLIA (Volcanic Mud) at the 
ROYAL HOTEL and BATHS, MATLOCK BATH. Also Baths, 
aches, Packs, Inhalations, Massage, Electricity. Bathrooms accessible by 
Lift from Bedroom floors. Resident nurses and attendants. 























T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages, Every kind of Bath, Massage 
and Electricity. Resident physician (M.D.) 


D ARTMOOR—B narding in Private House. Very 
e 





sheltered situation, close to moors, delightful during winter months.. 
randah facing seuth, with glass front. Private sitting-rooms if required 
Meals at separate tables. Stabling or motor-car room.—Apply, “* CANTAB,,” 
Middlecott, Isingtou, Newton Abbot, 8. Devon. 


APPEAL. 
ATIONAL ORPHAN HOME, Ham Common, Surrey. 


Founded 1849 for Orphan Girls, who are received without distinction 
of religion. President: His Grace the Duke of Portland, K.G. Chairman: Sir 
Thomas Skewes-Cox, J.P. DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, and LEGACIES 
are MUCH NEEDED. Help is earnestly solicited. Bankers: Lloyds Bank, 
16 St. James's Street, S.W.—Address: The SECRETARY, at the Orphanage. 


TYPEWRITING. _ 
YPEWRITING OF EVERY £DESCRIPTION. 
General MS, 10d. 1,000 words. Carbon Copies 3d. 1,000 words. 
Dramatic Work. Duplicating. 


Accuracy and oer return guaranteed. Highest testimonials, 
N DICKINSON, 1 Sackville Gardens, Ilford, Essex. 


























MISCELLANEOUS. 
OURNALISM FOR WOMEN.—“ Practical knowledge 


leads to remunerative work.” Special course by famous journalist 
included in the unique training provided by THE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL 
OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. Genuine introductions given. Write 


or telephone. 

he AND WORK.—CENTRAL BUREAU 
FOR THE EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN, 5 Princes Street, 

Cavendish Square, W. Established 12 years, ‘Tel.: 5060 Mayfair. Well- 

Educated, Trained, sand Experienced Workers supplied. Advice on 

TRAINING a Speciality. INFORMATION gladly given on every branch 

ef employment.—Apply SECRETARY. 


UBLIC-HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 

House Association, Ltd., founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 
80 Licensed Inns, Ask for List and Report. 

P.B.H.A., BROADWAY CHAMBERS, WESTMINSTER. 

USTLESS SCHOOLS.—Use “Florigene” (Regd.) 

on all floors and linoleums very early in Xmas vacation (3 times a year). 

Zach application lays the dust and dirt for 2 to 6 months, not only during each 

eweeping, but also throuvhout all the intervals—which is of greater hyienic 


importance.—Send for particulars, medical reports, &c., to The ‘‘DUST- 
ALLAYER” CO., 165 Queen Victoria St., London, E.C. (Govt. Contractors), 








REEN and ABBOTT, 473 Oxford Street, W., give 
EXPERT ADVICE for ALTERATIONS and REDECORATION of 
TOWN and COUNTRY HOUSES. Inspection of Exclusive Fabrics, Wall 
Papers, &c., invited. ‘Tel.: 3,500 Gerrard. 


s.PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 
1 —A few Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
erected and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment, Farming and Gardening. 
Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 


LD FALSE 'TEETH BOUGHT.—Send to us any old 
Artificial Teeth you have for disposal. Most liberal offers by the largest 
firm in the World.—R. }). and J. B. FRASER, Ltd., Desk 146, Princes Street, 
Ipswich. Established 1533. Bankers: Capital and Counties. 
( LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford 











Street, London, Est. 100 years. 





~ rai 
Smoke . :; 


PLAYER'S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


A combination of Player's Navy 
Cut, Latakia, Louisiana Perique, 
and other scarce Eastern Tobaccos 


MILD and d. 
MEDIUM 
Strengths a 


WHITE 
LABEL 


1d. 
2 per oz. 


Player’s Navy Mixture 


“A blended Tobacco at its best.” 





PLEASE DON’T FORGET the 
9,044 
DESTITUTE and ORPHAN CHILDREN 


DR. BARNARDO’S HOMES 


THIS 


CHRISTMAS-TIDE. 


Contributions urgently needed to pay the Food Bill. 


*,° Cheques and Orders payable ‘Dr. Barnardo's Homes," Honorary Directon 
WILLIAM BAKER, LL.B., 18 to 26 Stepney Causeway, London, B. 


EXTRA PIN MONEY. 


We buy all kinds of Old Gold Jewellery, Silver Plate, Diamonds, Emeralds, 
Pearls, and any article of value; also Old False Teeth. 
Send to us. We will send cash offer. 
If you do not accept our offer we at once return the articles, 
Established more than Half-a-Century. 








ALLEN & DAWS, Goldsmiths, 108 London Street, Norwich. 





For general use 


The “ Allenburys” Diet is a complete and easily digested Food. It is pleasant 

to take, readily assimilated, and speedily restorative. Whilst helping the 

system to recover its tone and vigour, it forms an ideal food for general use. 

Prepared from rich milk and whole wheat in a partially predigested form. 
Made in a minute—add boiling water only. 


Of Chemists, 1/6 and 3)- per tin. 
DIET 


The “Allenburys” 
ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard Street, -_ 


Large Sample sent for 3d. stamps. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS 
t PURCHASED or LOANS granted thereon by ted, 
The EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, Limi 
10 Laveaster Place, Strand, W.C. 
Established 1835, Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 


eth amssittio —— 

i) AT ONCE.—Onur Music by Mail Department 

ensures promptness, correctness, and economy. Immense Stock. 

We pay postaze. Any publication, British or Foreign, pay by “> 

Catalogues FREE.—MURDOCH’S MUSIC STORES, 463 Oxford Street, "+i 
City Showrooms: Hatton House, Hatton Garden, E.C.;and Branches. 
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A WINTER 
UNDERWEAR 


should combine the necessary 
warmth without oppressive 
weight ; be soft and not 
irritate the skin, no matter 
how susceptible; and not 
shrink in the worst laundry. 
These essentials are found in 
THRESHER’S “LAMOLA” 
pure wool underwear. Full 
details, patterns or garments 


sent on approval. 





THRESHER 
& GLENNY 


152 & 153 STRAND, 
LONDON, WL... 





THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 


(A Strictly Non-Party Organisation). 
President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 
OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE. To secure the peacc and safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the moral and 
physical condition of the people by bringing about the 
adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 
LIFE PAYMENTS, 
2 s. % | 2.4. 
Hon, Vice-Presidents ~. 25 O O| Members oo =e 1 


ANNUAL PAYMENTS. 
Hon. Vice-Presidents 5 0 ——— with Literature 
embers ai om «. 1 1 0] and Journal ... an m= & 38 
The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at half- 
rates, except in the cese of subscriptions of Associates, 


BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM, 





Colonc! W. v. B. BIRD, Secretary, 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited: 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDBG........ £75,000,000. 
Messrs. HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 


HAVING REMOVED TO THEIR NEW AND 
MUCH ENLARGED PREMISES AT NO, 
43 PICCADILLY, 

INVITE INSPECTION OF THEIR STOCK OF BOOKS 
AND ENGRAVINGS THERE, MOST OF WHICH ARE 
ESPECIALLY SUITED FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS, 

43 PICCADILLY, W. (opposite Prince's Hall). 

Telegraphic Address: Booxmen, Lonpon. Telephone: Mayrarr 3601 
=——— =- ——— —— —— 














{PECIAL BOOK BARGAINS FOR XMAS, all new.— 
Max Beerbohm’s Caricatures, 2ls., for 10s. 6d.; Geo. Eliot’s Works, 21 
vols., 528. 6d., for 35s. ; Vittorio Carpaccio, The Life and Works of, numerous 
Milustrations, £2 12s. 6d., for 18s. 6€.; Symonds’ Days Spent: on a Doge’s Farm, 
is. 64., for 5s.; Letters of Queen Victoria, 3 vols., £3 3s., for 25s. ; Aubrey 
Beardsley’s Early and Later Works, 2 vols., net £5 5s. ; Oscar Wilde’s Salome, 
ius. by Beardsley, 25s. If you can’t spare the cash, send me your old books 
and I'll exchange with you; also send for Catalogue. I have always 100,000 
Bargains on hand. If you want a book and have failed to find it elsewhere, 
try me. I am the most expert Bookfinder extant.—BAKER’S GREAT 
BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 
q OOKS WANTED.—Complete Works of Lever, 37 vols. ; 
Mark Twain, 24 vols.; Stevenson, Edinburgh or Pentland Edition ; 
Meredith, 32 vols. ; Dickens, 30 vols. ; Browning, 17 vols. ; Thackeray, 26 vols. ; 
Wilde, 14 vols.; Pater, 8 vols.; Tennyson, 10 vols. ; Casanova, 12 vols. ; 


and other sets of Stan —HECTOR’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, 
Birming dard Authors,—HECTOR’S ° 





The Bacillus 
of Health 


Don't think you are making a real 
test of the Bulgarian health bacillus 
unless you get genuine Lactic St. Ivel 
Cheese. 


It is not a mixture of the many 
and various bacilli which occur in 
soured milk. 


It contains the genuine Massol 


bacillus, discovered by Professor 


by 


Massol and recommended 
Professor Metchnikoff. 


If soured milk or other prepara- 
tions of Bulgarian bacillus have not 
given you the benefit you expected, 
it is because you have not had the 
bacillus in the right form. Prove 


this for yourself by trying a 


fortnight’s course of 


ST. IVEL Cheese 


LACTIC 


“The Pride of the West Countrie ” 


contains 


genuine 


Every ounce of Lactic St. Ivel Cheese 
§7,000,000,000 of the bacillus of health—the 
Bulgarian Massol bacillus—which annihilates the putrefactive 
germs which spread poisons through the system, and so cause 
sickness and bodily decay. By annihilating these evil germs, 
the “friendly” healthful bacillus in Lactic St. Ivel Cheese tends 
to produce perfect health, and to very materially prolong life 
under happy conditions of vigorous vitality. 


Ask your Doctor! 


64d. cach at grocers and dairymen, 
If any difficulty in obtaining, send 
od. stamps for full size sample cheese 
and set of lovely Somerset Views. 





Aplin & Barrett, &c., Ltd., Dept. 132, Yeovil. 
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Dr. J. Collis Browne’s 


CHLORODYNE 


The Best Remedy known for 


COUGHS, COLDS 


ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS 


Cuts short all attacks of 
SPASMS, 
and PALPITATION, 





Refuse imitations and insist on having 
Dr. J. Collis Browne's 
The ORIGINAL and ONLY GENUINE Chlorodyne, 
Of all Chemists, 1/14, 2/9, 4/6. 


The Most Valuable Medicine ever discovered 


The only Palliative in 
HYSTERIA NEURALGIA, TOOTHACHE, 
GOUT, RHEUMATISM. 
Acts like a Charm in DIARRHC@A and DYSENTERY. 





" Speaking of Argyll Cars, 

the models now on 
“the market impress one as 
“embodying those features 
‘fof the old types which 
“served to win them their 


Head Office and Works .., oe eee 
Glasgow Showrooms 
London Showrooms... oe 
Edinburgh Showrooms .., oce ove 
London Repair Works 


a 


“reputation, and — gy¢ 
“rational points of motor 
“engineering practice ax 
“time and experience have 
“shewn to be desirable,” 

— Observer, 


THE 


ARGYLL CAR 


—THE ACME OF COMFORT 


* Alexandria, N.B, 
ere eee ... 92/94 Mitchell Street 
6 Great Marlborough Street, W, 
. 15 Shandwick Place 
1} Guilford Street, W.c, 


rite for Illustrated Catalogue 22. 





SCHWEITZER'S 


COCOATINA 


THE PERFECT PURE COCOA 
which does NOT 


constipate. 


Made from the choicest ripe beans 
obtainable. 


“This is genuine Cocoa,”’"—Lancet. 
“Be sure and give your patient Schweitzer’s 
tina,”—Sim Anpkew CLARK, 


Of Grocers, Chemists, and Stores, 





SCHWEITZER’S 


PEPTON 


COCOA 
will digest anything 


and is perfectly delicious, 


In 1s, 6d. Tins only, 





SCHWEITZER’S 


CHOCOLATE, 
A Perfect Concentrated Food and Luxury 
for Persons suffering from DIABETES, 


In Cartons at 1s. each. 
Of all Chemists, &c, 


H. SCHWEITZER & CoO., Ltd., 
143 York Road, London, N. 


READING-CASES FOR THE 
**SPECTATOR.” 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each, 
By post, 2s. 3d. 





Muy be had by order through any Book- 
seller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 





Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR 
and Comnunicalions upon matters of business 
should nor be addressed to the Epitror, but 
to the Pusuisuer, 1 Welling/on St., Strand. 








MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 
of this wine will be found equal to 
wine usually sold at much higher 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with om the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 
8 Doren Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any ng Station, including Cases 
and Botties. 
All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO. 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Strest. 


GIVEN AWAY 
A Trial Tube and Recipe Book of 


SECCOTINE 


The World-renowned Adhesive and Restorer 
of Silks, Satins, Laces, Woollens, Velvet, &c. 
Sold everywhere in patent pin-stoppered tubes, 
3d. and 6d. each. 
McCAW, STEVENSON, & ORR, Ltd., BELFAST, 
and 31 & 32 Shoe Lane, E.C. 


Per Dosen, 
Bots. $-Bota, 


14/6 8/3 


17/6 9/9 














Scale of Charges for 





Advertisements, 
Ovrstpe Pace (when available) 14 Gutngas, 
ee £1212 0 
Half-Page (Column)..............++6 660 
Quarter-Page (Half-Column) .. 3 3 0 
Narrow Column (Thirdof Page) 4 4 0 
Half Narrow Column .............+ 220 
Quarter Narrow Column ...... w.- 110 

Column (two-thirds width of 
SS Ie " 8 0 
ComPanigs, 
eRe FAD cencaccesocasevecccstcnneee £1616 0 
ET 1414 0 


Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column (half- 
width), 5s.; and 1s. a line for every additional line 
(containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrowcolumn, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 12s, an inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of 
page, 16s. an inch. 

Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 
15s. an inch, 

Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms: net. 


Terms of Subscription. 


PAYABLE In ADVANCE, 


Including postage to any Yearly. 

partof the United King- 
dom om ees one 
Tacluding postage to any 
of the British Colonies, 
America, France, Ger- 
many, India, China, 
w £1126,,0163 ...082 





Half- Quar- 
yearly. terly. 
£1 86...0143...072 


Japan, &e. ove 





SPEED LIMIT? 


None where 


HIERATICA 


NOTE PAPER 


is in question. Your pen 
will glide over its smooth 
parchment surface with 
the minimum of friction, 
and you can make a 


“speed spurt” without 
any danger of an “ink 
spurt.” 


Of all Stationers at 1/- per Box, 
Sample free on application to 


HIERATICA WORKS, 
Hill St., Finsbury, London, E.C. 





THE VERY BEST CHAMPACNHES 


bought direct on the French 
market at low prices—sold to 
you at low prices. 


DE CREMENAY 1900 


Grand Vin, Extra Sec. 
G8s. PER DOZEN BOTTS. 


VEUVE VICTOIRE 1904 


Private Cuvée, Extra Dry. 
48s. PER DOZEN BOTTS. 


Compare these Wines with well-known, much 
higher priced Brands of similar style. They are 
equal in quality, and ever increasing in favour 
among our 16,000 clients all over the world. 


HATCH, MANSFIELD, & CO, 


Send for Price-List. 47 PALL MALL, 8.W. 


STILL MOSELLES. 


21/- per dozen net 











Winninger - - -« 
Berncastier - - <- 24/- ” 
Brauneberg - - - 27) » ” 
Graacher Himmeireich 36/- o ” 


These attractive and most wholesome 
Wines will be found of exceptional value. 
Being pure and entirely unblended, they 
retain all their freshness, charm, and indi- 
viduality of flavour; and are much superior 
to Moselles which have been “ vatted,” aa 
is most often done. 





Sample bottles can be had at above prices. 
Carriage paid to any Station in England 
and Wales on orders of 1 dozen bottles 
or 2 dozen half-bottles, and upwards. 





BRIDGES, ROUTH & co., 
(EstaBiisusD St. Michael’s House 
1763.) Cornhill, London, E09, 
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IN THE JANUARY NUMBER OF 
SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 


ON THE WAY TO 
INDIA 


the first of a series of articles by 


PRICE COLLIER 


Author of “England and the English from an 


American Point of View” 





These articles will deal in a broad way with 
the great problems that confront the West in the 
East, with a special view of what ENGLAND 
has achieved in INDIA 





Sir Conan Doyle’s THE RED STAR 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE IN GERMANY 


Many other Articles and Good Stories 
At all Bookstalls Price One Shilling 





Second Impression. 


“A NEW WAY 
OF LIFE.” 


By J. ST. LOE STRACHEY, 


Editor of the SPECTATOR. 








LORD ROBERTS, speaking at the Annual Meeting of the 
National Service League on June 30th, 1909, thus referred 
to “A New Way of Life” :— 


“T should like, in relation to the question of 
useful literature, to say a special word of recom- 
mendation in favour of the admirable little 
pamphlet written by Mr. St. Loe Strachey 
(‘A New Way of Life’), the able and patriotic 
editor of the Specratror, and published by 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co. at Is. I earnestly hope 
that this book will have the wide sale which it 
deserves, and as Mr. Strachey has most generously 
promised to devote the whole of the profits of the 
sale to the furtherance of the League's work, it 
is to be hoped that many of our members will 
invest a shilling in this most convincing and 
eloquent little book.” 





To be obtained from all Booksellers, and at all Messrs. W. H. 
Smith and Son’s Stalls and Bookshops, 


Price 1s. net. 


NAPOLEON BONAPARTE 


By Professor W. M. SLOANE. 


Illustrated from Rare Prints and Portraits. 


A Library Edition in 4 Demy 8vo Volumes, 


CASH PRICES 
For the Four Volumes. 


CLOTH ove oe oe oo" -- 303. 
HALF-MOROCCO, art linen sides, gilt top edge... 503. 
TREE CALF, gilt top edge 60s. 


Also may be purchased by convenient instalments. 


The Times 
Book Club 


378 to 384 CXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 
The Largest Bookshop in the Worid. 


“CORNHILL” 


For JANUARY. Price One Shilling. 
NOW READY. CONTENTS. 
The Case of Richard Meynell. Chaps. 1-2. By Mrs, Wumpury 





AED, 
Oxford: a Poem. By J. Meape FALKNer. 


Pastels under the Southern Cross.—IX. Black and White, 
By Manrcarer L. Woops. 


Arabiniana. ly Sir Freperick Portck, Bart. 

On Town Planning. By Mrs. 8. A. BArNerr. 

Polly Hitchin: her Book. By Margory Hanpcastie. 
Marlborough’s Men. by Co!. Huan Pearse, DS.0, 

The Election Count. By “Q” (Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch). 

A Great Game at Hide and Seek. By Sir James Yoxatr, M.P. 
The Leaves of the Tree —J. K.S. By Arrnuur C. Benson. 
The Lost Iphigenia. Chaps. 1-3. By AGnes and Ecrrron 


CASTLE. 
At the Sign of the Plough. “The Essays of Elia.” By E. V, 


Lucas, (A Literary Prize Competition.) 


SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


London: 


NEW PUBLICATION. 


FROM COAL MINE UPWARDS; 


Or, Seventy Years of an Eventful Life, with numerous Illustra- 
tions. Being the LIFE STORY OF JAMES DUNN, aCrimean Veteran, 
and Author of ** Modern London,” &c. Crown vo, cloth boards, gilt 
lettered, price 2s., post-paid. Cheaper Edition, ls. 61., post-paid. 


**Can any teacher of a non-Christian system show anything like this record 
of practical successes in making good citizens out of bad ? ’’—Spectator. 
* Finely illustrated, beautifully got up. A fascinating volume.” 


. Dundee Advertiser. 


** Few men have hada more extensive experience of life.’’—Neweastle Chronicle, 
* Hiere are romance and adventure enough to satisfy any reader.” 
—Nottingham Daily Express, 


Of all Booksellers, or of the Publisher, 
WM. GREEN, 3 Bridewell Place, London, E.C, 


HATCHARDS, Booksellers 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783. 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


87 PICCADILLY, Ww. 


LAMLEY & CO., Discount Booksellers and Publishers, 
1, 3, & & EXHIBITION ROAD, S.W., 
invite inspection of their large and interesting stock, 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


THE BETTESWORTH BOOK. 


TALKS WITH A SURREY PEASANT. By GEORGE BOURNE, 2s. 6d. net, 
“A unique human document.”"—Daily Chronicle. 
“Of the school of George Borrow.”’—Daily News, 


LONDON, 


] OOK BARGAINS.—Dawe’s Life of Morland, i!lus., 

32s. 61., cost £3 3s. net; Lady St. Helier’s Memories of Fifty Years, 
(153. net), 6s. 6€.; Butler's Foreign Finches, Col. Plates (45s. net), I2s. 6d. ; 
Paston Letters, 4 vols., 12s. 64., cost 2ls. Catalogues free. Books bought.— 





MACMILLAN & CO, Ltd., London, 





HOLLAND BROS., Book Merchants, 21 Jonn Brigur Sraeer, Binmixcuam, 
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From CHATTO & WINDUS’S List. 





STORIES OF THE SPANISH ARTISTS 

UNTIL GOYA. By Sir WILLIAM STIRLING MAXWELL. 

Selected and Arranged by LUIS CARRENO. With an Introduc- 

tion by EDWARD HUTTON. 8 Illustrations in Colourand 24 in 

Monochrome, Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. net; Large- 

Paper Copies, with a special additional Coloured Plate, small 

crown 4to, rag paper, parchment 15s. net. 
Uniform with the above. 

Stories of the Italian Artists from Vasari. 

Artists of the Italian Renaissance. 

Stories of the Flemish and Dutch Artists. 

Stories of the English Artists. 

Stories ef the French Artists. 

The Little Flowers of St. Francis of Assisi. 


BOOKS ILLUSTRATED BY YOSHIO MARKINO. 


A JAPANESE ARTIST IN LONDON. 
By YOSHIO MARKINO. With 8 Coloured and 4 Monochrome 
Plates by the Author. Second Impression. Crown 8vo, cloth 


6s. net. 
OXFORD FROM WITHIN. 
By 1UGH DE SELINCOURT. With 20 Mlustrations in Colour 
and Monochrome anda Note by YOSHIO MARKINO. Demy 8vo, 
cloth, gilt top 7s. 6d. net. 


THE COLOUR OF LONDON. 

By W. J. LOFTIE, F.S.A. With Introduction by M. H. SPIEL- 
MANN,F.S.A.,and Illustrations in Three Colours and Sepia by the 
Japanese Artist, YOSHIO MARKINO. Large feap. 4to 208. net. 


NOTES ON THE SCIENCE OF PICTURE- 
MAKING. By C. J. HOLMES, M.A., Director of the National 
Portrait Gallery. With a Photogravure Frontispiece, demy 8vo, 
cloth, gilt top 7s. 6d. net. 


THE MIND OF THE ARTIST: Thoughts and 
Sayings of Artists on their Art. Collected and Arranged by 
Mrs. LAURENCE BINYON. With Preface by GEORGE 
CLAUSEN, R.A., and 8 Plates. Small crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top 

3s. 6d. net. 


FROM THE THAMES TO THE SEINE: 

The Story of a Sketching Cruise along the North Coast of 
France. By CHARLES PEARS. With 40 Illustrations in 
Colour and Monochrome, large fcap. 4to, cloth 12s. 6d. net. 


THE CHILDREN OF THE CHAPEL. 

By Mrs. DISNEY LEITH. Including “THE PILGRIMAGE 
OF PLEASURE: a Morality Play,” by ALGERNON CHARLES 
SWINBURNE. Crown 8vo, buckram 6s. net. 


THE AIRY WAY. 
By GEORGE A. B. DEWAR, Author of “ Wild Life in Hamp- 
shire Highlands,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth 6s. net. 


THE MASTER OF GAME. 

The Oldest English Book on Hunting. By EDWARD, SECOND 
DUKE OF YORK. Edited by W. A. and F. BAILLIE- 
GROHMAN. With a Foreword by THEODORE ROOSEVELT, 
Photogravure Frontispiece, and 23 other Illustrations, large 
crown 8vo, cloth 7s. 6d. net. 


THE FLOWER BOOK. 


Being a Procession of Flowers passing from Meadow and Coppice 
through the Hedge to the Garden, Pool, and Herb Patch. The 
Story of which is told by CONSTANCE SMEDLEY ARMFIELD 
and Pictured by MAXWELL ARMFIELD. Large fcap. 4to, 
Decorated Cover and End-Papers, 7s. 6d. net; parchment, 





full gilt 12s. 6d. net. 
“A dainty combination of prose lyrics and lyrics in water-colour.”’ 
—Lvening Siandard, 
BOOKS BY 


RICHARD JEFFERIES. Illustrated. 


Crown 8vo, with 12 Coloured Illustrations and Coloured End- 
Papers, cloth gilt, 5s, net each; green parchment 

7s. 6d. net each. 
Illustrations by RUTH DOLLMAN, 
RUTH DOLLMAN, 
M. U. CLARKE, 


THE OPEN AIR. 
NATURE NEAR LONDON. a 
THE LIFE OF THE FIELDS. ve 


DEVON: its Moorlands, Streams, and Coasts. 
By Lady ROSALIND NORTHCOTE. With 60 Illustrations in 
Three Colours by F. J. WIDGERY. Feap. 4to, cloth 20s. net. 


ALICE IN WONDERLAND. 

By LEWIS CARROLL. With 12 Coloured and.many Line 
Iitustrations by MILLICENT SOWERBY. Large crown 8vo, 
eloth 3s. 6d. net. 


WORKS BY 
ALCERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 


COLLECTED POETICAL WORKS. In 6 vols. crown 8vo, buckram 


3 
COLLECTED TRAGEDIES. In 5 vols. crown v0, metre the Set 





30s. 
SELECTIONS. With an Introduction by THEODORE WATTS DUMOe 
2 Photogravure Plates. Enlarged Edition. Feap. 8vo 6s. 
BOOKS BY 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. Illustrated, 
With 12 Fall-page Reproductions in Colours and 12 in Black. 
and-White by NOEL KOOKE. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 7, 6d, 
net each ; parchment, 10s. 6d. net each. Also a special Large. 
Paper Edition on pure rag paper, vellum 21s. net each, 
AN INLAND VOYAGE. 

TRAVELS WITH A DONKEY IN THE CEVENNES. 





A CHILD’S GARDEN OF VERSES. With 12 Full-page Reproductions 
of Water-Colours and Numerous Illustrations in the Text by MILLICENT 
SOWERBY. Large crown 8vo, cloth 5s. net. 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON’S PRAYERS. 

Written at Vailima. BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED IN 

MISSAL STYLE IN GOLD AND COLOURS BY ALBERTO 

SANGORSKI. Feap. 4to, Japanese vellum, gilt top, 6s. net; 

or in parchment gilt, with silk ties 8s. 6d. net. 
ALSO BY ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 


Cloth, 1s, net each. Velvet calf yapp, 1s. 6d. net each, 
FATHER DAMIEN. A CHRISTMAS SERMON. 
TALK AND TALKERS. PRAYERS. 


ANCIENT ENGLISH CHRISTMAS CAROLS, 
1400-1700. Collected, Arranged, and Illustrated from Mediaeval 
Books of Hours by EDITH RICKERT. With 8 Photogravure 
Plates, bound in boards, 7s. 6d. net; pigskin with clasps 
10s. 6d. net. 
THE GREATER ABBEYS OF ENCLAND. 
By the Right Rev. ABBOT GASQUET. With 60 Illus. 
trations in Three Colours by WARWICK GOBLE. Large feap, 
4to, cloth 20s. net. 








WITH BYAM SHAW’S ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH. 

By CHARLES READE. With 20 Full-page Plates in Four 
Colours and 10 in Line, together with a Cover Design, Title, and 
End-Papers by BYAM SHAW, R.I. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 
12s. 6d. ; parchment gilt, the Plates mounted 16s. net. 





WITH RUSSELL FLINT’S ILLUSTRATIONS. 


OF THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. 

By THOMAS A KEMPIS, as Translated out of the Latin by 
RICHARD WHYTFORD (A.D. MDLVI.)_ Re-edited into 
Modern English with an Historical Introduction by WILFRID 
RAYNAL, O.8.B. With Illustrations in Colours and Line by 
W. RUSSELL FLINT. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net; 
Special Edition, crown 4to, pure rag paper, with 4 additional 
Coloured Plates, the Plates mounted, parchment, 15s. net ; pig- 
skin with clasps 25s. net. 


VENICE IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
By PHILIPPE MONNIER. With Photogravure Frontispiece, 
demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top 7s. 6d. net. 


THE FAVOURITES OF HENRY OF NAVARRE. 


By LE PETIT HOMME ROUGE, Author of “The Court of 
the Tuileries.” With 6 Portraits, demy 8vo 7s. 6d. net. 


LIVES OF THE EARLY MEDICI: 


As Told in their Letters. By JANET ROSS. With numerous 
Illustrations and Facsimiles, demy 8vo, cloth 10s. 6d. net. 


OLD KENSINCTON PALACE, and other Papers. 
By AUSTIN DOBSON. With 6 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 
buckram, gilt top 6s. 


THE FACE OF MANCHURIA, KOREA, AND 
RUSSIAN TURKESTAN. 


By E. G. KEMP, F.R.S.G.S., Author of “The Face of China.” 
With 18 Plates in Colour and 6 in Monochrome, and a Map, 
fcap. 4to, cloth 7s. 6d. net. 


A HISTORY OF SUMER AND AKKAD. 

By LEONARD W. KING, M.A,, F.S.A., Assistant in the 
Department of Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities, British 
Museum. With a Map, 11 Plans, 35 Plates, 69 Illustrations in 
the Text, and a Chronological List of the Kings and Rulers of 
Sumer and Akkad, royal 8vo, cloth, decorated 18s. net. 


An Account of the Early Races of Babylonia from Prehistoric Times to 
the Foundation of the Babylonian Monarchy : being Vol. I. of A HISTORY 
OF BABYLONIA AND YRIA, 





CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C._ 
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